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THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE, 1803, AND THE 
TRANSFER OF UPPER LOUISIANA TO 
THE UNITED STATES, 1804 


BY FLOYD C. SHOEMAKER! 
EVENTS LEADING UP TO THE PURCHASE, 1762-1803 

On April 30, 1803, there occurred the significant and far-reach- 
ing event known in history as the Louisiana Purchase. By this act, 
Napoleon Bonaparte ceded to the United States the port of New 
Orleans and more than 825,000 square miles of land west of the 
Mississippi, almost doubling the country’s area. For $15,000,000 
the United States acquired the territory which now comprises all of 
six states, including Missouri, and a part of seven others. In the 
course of time this severely criticized purchase was to prove itself 
one of the most important factors in the destiny of America, for it 
made of the United States a continental power. 

The Louisiana Purchase was almost the natural consequence 
of a period of American history distinguished by international in- 
trigue, turbulent politics, and internal unrest. Up to the time of 
the American Revolution the possession of the Louisiana territory 
by one foreign power or another had meant little to Americans. 
In 1762, by secret treaty, France ceded to Spain New Orleans and 
all French territory lying west of the Mississippi, and in 1763, by 
the Treaty of Paris, at the close of the Seven Years’ War, England 
exchanged with Spain her conquests in Cuba for East and West 
Florida. England also received from France all Louisiana territory 
lying east of the Mississippi. This extended Great Britain’s sov- 
ereignty over all territory in that direction with the exception of 
New Orleans, which belonged to Spain. 

These cessions had little effect on the American colonies at the 
time, but with the Revolution and independence, conditions 
changed. The new confederation of colonies looked to expansion 
toward the western limits of the land which had formerly been 
English but which now belonged to the new republic. During the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century there was a surge of trans- 
Allegheny migration into the Ohio Valley, and these settlers soon 
began to seek a free water route to the Gulf. Behind the demands 
of these American pioneers lay forces which finally resulted in the 
acquisition of Louisiana. 





l¥LOYD C. SHOEMAKER since 1915 has been secretary and librarian of the Society 
and editor of the Missouri Historical Review. This article is reprinted from Floyd C. 
Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians (Chicago, Lewis Publishing Co., 1943), I, 
pp. 147-161, by permission and courtesy of the publisher, B. F. Lewis, Jr., in com- 
memoration of the sesquicentennial of the purchase this year and of the transfer of 
Upper Louisiana next year. 
1 
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The last two decades of the eighteenth century were years of 
much international intrigue in America. The Spanish eyed with 
jealousy the American possession of a Mississippi River boundary 
after the Revolution and attempted at times to foment the sepa- 
ration from the United States of the trans-Allegheny territory lying 
south of the Ohio. France sent an emissary to Washington with 
plans for an alliance, aiming at the seizure of Canada from England 
and the wresting of Louisiana from Spain. When this proposal was 
declined, the French representative tried to interest the Carolinas 
and Georgia in a plot to take possession of the Spanish Floridas and 
have Kentucky seize New Orleans. Great Britain had secret treat- 
ies and agreements at various times with each power, including the 
United States. Through all this maze of international plotting the 
United States sought to nurture friendly relations and at the. same 
time to look out for its own interests. Altogether, it was a trying 
period for the young republic. 

By the Treaty of Paris, signed in 1783 by Great Britain and the 
United States, the boundaries of American territory were limited 
on the west by the Mississippi, on the north by the Great Lakes, 
nd on the south by the 31° north parallel from the Mississippi 
eastward to the Apalachicola River and thence by a slightly irregular 
line to the sea. There was a secret article in the treaty, however, 
which provided that as long as Great Britain should maintain con- 
trol of the Floridas the 32° 30’ parallel was to be the southern bound- 
ary. All citizens of the United States and England were to have 
the right of free navigation on the Mississippi for its full length. 

This treaty seemed to settle the boundary question. Yet ina 
year’s time it meant little as far as free navigation was concerned, 
for the Spanish regained control of East and West Florida, which 
England had held since 1762. With the control of West Florida, 
the Spanish held authority on both sides of the Mississippi below 
the American boundary and refused to consider themselves obligated 
in any way to allow free navigation on the river. The discovery of 
the secret agreement about the 32° 30’ parallel further angered 
Spain. America tried to interpret its southern limits as the 31° 
parallel but in the end Spain held the 32° 30’ line to be the boundary. 

The question of free navigation on the Mississippi soon became 
an issue of utmost concern to the American settlers in the area be- 
tween the Alleghenies and that river. With no water outlet to the 
sea they were almost helpless in shipping goods to market. The 
people were engaged largely in the production of agricultural 
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products, and their prosperity depended upon the facility with 
which they could dispose of their output in the East and Europe. 
Transportation by land was expensive, making much of the trade 
between the East and the Ohio valley by the Allegheny routes less 
profitable than by the water route. 


Corn, grain, flour, pork, and tobacco were among the important 
products but even the high prices which they commanded in Eastern 
markets did not permit much profit after land transportation ex- 
penses had been paid. By 1784 the people used barges almost ex- 
clusively to carry their goods down the Mississippi to New Orleans 
or its vicinity, reloading the cargoes on seagoing vessels to utilize 
the all-water route to Atlantic ports. It is easy to see, then, why 
free navigation was so important to these settlers, although in the 
East the critical character of the situation, both as a sectional and 
a national problem, was not generally recognized. 


There were, however, a few 
statesmen who saw the hardships 
experienced by the early Ohio 
River pioneers. In 1782, while 
still negotiating for the Treaty 
of Paris, Benjamin Franklin 
wrote to John Jay that to part 
with the Mississippi would be 
like selling one’s own street door. 
Washington stated in 1790 that 
‘‘we must and certainly shall 
have the full navigation of the 
Mississippi.” 

But it was Thomas Jefferson 
who perceived most clearly the 
significance of the question and 
who played an important role in 
its solution. As secretary of 
state in 1790 he instructed the 
charge d'affaires at Madrid to 
impress the Spanish ministry 
with the necessity of establishing 





negotiations, adding that those |= |) 4 Bis 
negotiations were not to be Photo by Massie 
opened unless a port of deposit Thomas Jefferson 
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and the right of free navigation on the lower Mississippi were 
secured. When, in 1791, the Spanish commissioner at Washington 
suggested to Jefferson that Spain was willing to negotiate on the 
Mississippi question, Jefferson made a strong declaration for action 
to the president. As a result, Washington in January, 1792, ap- 
pointed two representatives to go to Madrid, where they arrived 
early in February of the next year. The mission was disappointing, 
however, for nothing came of it. 

Jefferson also had long envisioned the exploration not only of 
the territory lying between the Alleghenies and the Mississippi but 
also the northwest territory as far as the Pacific. While minister to 
France in 1784 he had suggested to John Ledyard, an American 
explorer, that he carry out this work, but the plans, proposed years 
before the Louisiana Purchase, did not materialize. In 1792 Jeffer- 
son approached the American Philosophical Society and Michaux, 
the botanist and traveler, with a similar project. Michaux had pro- 
ceeded as far west as Kentucky when he was recalled by the French 
minister. Finally, in January, 1803, President Jefferson in a con- 
fidential message to Congress urged that an appropriation be made 
for the financing of such an expedition. Securing the grant, Jeffer- 
son appointed Captain Meriwether Lewis to head the party, with 
Captain William Clark as his assistant, and thus originated the 
famous Lewis and Clark expedition. 

With the Spanish in control, conditions on the Mississippi were 
becoming intolerable to American shipping. Every boat that passed 
south of the 32° 30’ line risked confiscation. If a ship escaped cap- 
ture there, the Natchez officials farther south were sure to stop it. 
It was boarded and searched, and if permitted to go on the captain 
was obliged to buy a pass to get to New Orleans. On the boat’s 
arrival there the cargo had to be unloaded on the levee. Various 
restrictions were put upon it, and usually more than 20 per cent of 
the cargo’s value had to be paid in duties to the Spanish officials. 

The outcry which the inhabitants of the trans-Allegheny area 
raised at these conditions, together with Spain’s desire, for diplo- 
matic reasons, for an alliance with the United States, led to the 
Treaty of San Lorenzo in 1795. In this agreement the Americans 
received the guarantee of free navigation of the Mississippi from its 
source to the ocean and the right of a port of deposit for a period of 
three years at New Orleans. If the port were ever closed to Ameri- 
cans, Spain was to set up another at a point on the lower Mississippi. 
Thus the question of free navigation was settled for a time. 
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By 1798 friendly diplomatic relations existed not only with 
Spain but also between the United States and England. France 
showed a decidedly inimical attitude which culminated in open 
hostility on the sea in 1798-1799, a time when Napoleon was rising 
to the zenith of his power and Talleyrand was foreign minister for 
France. In 1800, Napoleon signed an agreement which closed the 
half-war between the United States and France. Less than twenty- 
four hours later, on October 1, he concluded the secret Treaty of 
San Ildefonso with Spain, which provided that Louisiana be given 
back to France. 


Talleyrand had approached Don Carlos IV, King of Spain, in 
1797, offering an aggrandizement of the Italian Duchy of Parma in 
exchange for Louisiana, but the offer had been refused. However, 
with Napoleon and his army to confront, the offer was a different 
matter in 1800, and influenced by the queen, who was from Parma 
herself, Don Carlos agreed to give up Louisiana. Spain’s Godoy 
and France’s Berthier signed the treaty, but the wily Godoy, who 
hated Napoleon, persuaded the Spanish king to withhold his signa- 
ture until October 15, 1802. 


It was Napoleon’s plan ‘to take 
possession of Louisiana with the shortest 
delay,’’ and to use the island of Santo 
Domingo as a base for his operations. 
To do this, he first had to crush the 
Santo Domingo revolt led by Toussaint 
L’Ouverture, which had been in progress 
since 1791. Napoleon in 1802 sent an 
army and a large fleet to reconquer and 
occupy the island and then to proceed to 
Louisiana, taking the province by force 
if necessary. The expedition succeeded 
in overcoming L’Ouverture, but only at 





‘ Courtesy of Houghton 
a terrible loss both from the enemy and Miftin Co. 


‘ ‘ The First Consul 1803 
from the ravages of tropical diseases. apis 1 


The proposed taking of Louisiana was never accomplished, for time 
and circumstances altered Napoleon’s plans. 


On March 4, 1801, Thomas Jefferson became President of the 
United States. He had never changed his views regarding a port 
of deposit and the right of free navigation on the Mississippi, and 
now the path for negotiating such measures lay open. Even before 
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his inauguration the Senate, in secret session on February 16, 1801, 
had authorized the purchase of New Orleans. In January, 1802, 
Jefferson’s minister to France, Robert R. Livingston, learned defi- 
nitely of the secret treaty of 1800 between France and Spain relative 
to the cession of Louisiana. About nine months later, on October 15, 
Don Carlos finally signed this treaty, and three days afterward Don 
Juan Ventura Morales, Spanish intendant in New Orleans, acting 
under secret orders received from the king on July 14, closed the 
port of deposit at New Orleans. Actually, he had been instructed 
to do so on the 16th, but he delayed posting the order until the 18th. 

There is some doubt about the king’s motive in causing the port 
to be closed, but it is entirely possible that he hoped to embroil 
France and the United States in a dispute. Although by the Treaty 
of San Lorenzo the period of deposit had been limited to three years, 
it was nevertheless tacitly understood that the time limit would be 
extended, and heretofore there had been no suppression of the right 
by the Spanish officials. 

Livingston’s discovery of Louisiana’s change of ownership, 
together with Morales’ act and the clamor raised by it, called for 
prompt action on the part of Jefferson. The general situation was 
further complicated by the threatened war between France and 
England, and it was therefore determined to press negotiations 
upon France at once for terms. Jefferson thought with good reason 
that unless favorable results could be secured through negotiations, 
war would result. He even went so far as to instruct American 
ministers to consult with England concerning an alliance against 
France, as the following message, addressed to Livingston, indicates: 
“The day that France takes possession of New Orleans fixes the 
sentence which is to restrain her forever within her low-water mark. 
It seals the union of two nations who in conjunction can maintain 
exclusive possession of the ocean. From that moment we must 
marry ourselves to the British fleet and nation ... This is not a 
state we seek or desire. It is one which this measure, if adopted by 
France, forces on us as necessarily as any other cause, by the laws 
of nature, brings on its necessary effect.” 


Jefferson succeeded in having Congress appropriate $2,000,000 
to purchase New Orleans and the Floridas from France and on 
January 11, 1803, he appointed James Monroe as a special envoy to 
France to negotiate the transaction in conjunction with Livingston. 
Monroe’s instructions authorized the envoys to bid as high as 
$10,000,000 for the area. ‘“‘On the event of this mission,’’ wrote 
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Jefferson, ‘“‘depend the future destinies of the Republic.”” Monroe 
was sent to Paris, he said, ‘‘to aid in the issue of a crisis the most 
important the United States has ever met since their independence, 
and which is to decide their future character and career.” 

At the time the American government was not aware that 
Spain still held the Floridas, for Godoy had managed to keep from 
parting with them in the Treaty of San Ildefonso. In April, 1803, 
the right of deposit at New Orleans was restored by Don Carlos, 
and with Monroe in Paris to negotiate for a permanent settlement 
of the question, the American people were appeased. 


THE PURCHASE, APRIL 30, 1803, AND ROLES ENACTED BY JEFFERSON, 
LIVINGSTON, MONROE, NAPOLEON, TALLEYRAND, AND MARBOIS 


On Sunday, April 10, 1803, even while Monroe was on his way 
from Havre to Paris, Napoleon, speaking of Louisiana to Talleyrand 
and Marbois, minister of finance, said: ‘I think of ceding it to the 
United States. I can scarcely say that I cede it to them, for it is 
not yet in our possession. If, however, I leave the least time to our 
enemies | shall only transmit an empty title to those Republicans 
whose friendship I seek. They only ask of me one town in Louisiana, 
but I already consider the colony as entirely lost; and it appears 
to me that in the hands of this growing power it will be more useful 
to the policy, and even to the commerce, of France, than if I should 
attempt to keep it.” 

Early Monday morning, April 11, Napoleon said to Marbois 
with finality: ‘‘Irresolution and deliberation are no longer in season; 
I renounce Louisiana. It is not only New Orleans that I cede; it is 
the whole colony, without reserve. I know the price of what I 
abandon. . . . I renounce it with the greatest regret; to attempt 
obstinately to retain it would be folly. I direct you to negotiate 
the affair. Have an interview this very day with Mr. Livingston.” 

However, it was Talleyrand who first spoke to Livingston. 
Later that same day Talleyrand asked Livingston in an offhand 
manner whether the United States would consider the purchase of 
all of Louisiana, and what they would be willing to pay for it, saying 
that he did not “‘speak from authority, but that the idea had struck 
him.”’ Livingston was naturally astounded, but although he re- 
covered from his surprise and pressed Talleyrand for further infor- 
mation, he could get no satisfaction from the crafty Frenchman. 

Tuesday, April 12, was an eventful day. Monroe arrived in 
Paris, and after a conference he and Livingston decided to go over 
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their papers the next day. That night, in the presence of Livingston 
only, Marbois made his first offer. The price asked was 125,000,000 
francs, one-fifth of which was to be paid by France to citizens of the 
United States who had claims against her. Livingston, more shrewd 
now and with more assurance than before, had the sum reduced to 
80,000,000 francs and then, together with Monroe, proceeded to 
wait for more than two weeks for an answer from Napoleon. 


Finally, on April 23, Napoleon’s plan was given to Marbois, who 
was to send it as soon as possible to the American commissioners. 
This time Napoleon’s price was 100,000,000 francs, together with 
the perpetual right of deposit at six points on the Mississippi, free 
navigation, and the liquidation of American claims left unprovided 
for in the Convention of 1800. On the 27th, Marbois laid the pro- 
posal before Livingston and Monroe. The price was still too high 
for the Americans, although they had been instructed to offer as 
high as ten million dollars, if necessary, in their negotiations for the 
Floridas and New Orleans alone. 


They submitted to Marbois their own proposition on April 29, 
fixing the price at 70,000,000 francs—50,000,000 to France directly 
and the remainder to French creditors in the United States. On 
April 30 the projet was presented to Napoleon for consideration, 
and that night the American ministers had their final conference 
with Marbois. On May 2 the final draft of the treaty of cession was 
signed. 


The treaty provided that 
60,000,000 francs be paid to 
France directly and that the 
amount of American claims 
against France be added. Within 
a week this amount was set at 
20,000,000 francs. The value of 
the franc in American money 
was computed at eighteen and 
three-quarter cents, so $11,250,- 
000 was paid to France in United 
States 6 per cent bonds. The 
20,000,000 francs equalled $3,- 
750,000, making a grand total 
of $15,000,000. After Livingston 





Photo by Massie A ; 
The Signing of the Treaty had signed he shook hands with 
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Monroe and Marbois, and said, “We have lived long, but this is the 
noblest work of our lives!” 

Napoleon himself was well pleased. “The negotiation leaves 
me nothing to desire,” he said. ‘Sixty million francs for an occu- 
pation that will not perhaps last a day! The sale assures forever 
the power of the United States, and I have given England a rival 
who, sooner or later, will humble her pride.” 

We may never know exactly what prompted Napoleon to sell 
his vast colony. Perhaps it was the disastrous result of his attempt 
to subdue the island of Santo Domingo on which his hopes of a 
revived French colonial empire rested. Louisiana was to have been 
the continental complement for the islands, supplying them with 
foodstuffs and lumber. Then too, events in Europe showed that the 
Peace of Amiens in 1801 was only an armed truce so Napoleon de- 
cided to renew war and rather than slow down his pace in Europe, 
he was willing to part with the yet unoccupied province of Louisiana. 
Probably his chief purpose, however, was the desire to be rid of the 
irritating likelihood of an alliance of England and the United States 
against France. 

The American representatives had exceeded their authority in 
purchasing the whole of Louisiana territory, and when the news 
was received in America on June 30, a storm of controversy arose. 
The majority favored the cession. In spite of Jefferson’s astonish- 
ment he realized immediately that since Louisiana had been bought, 
the United States must ratify the treaty of cession, must take steps 
to establish United States authority at New Orleans and throughout 
the territory, and must organize some form of government for the 
people now under American control. 

The constitutionality of thus annexing foreign territory with- 
out an amendment troubled Jefferson, but in the special session of 
Congress called on October 17, Congress stood back of him and 
ratified the treaty on October 19, 1803. Two days later the ratified 
documents were exchanged with the French minister. 


TRANSFER OF LOUISIANA TO FRANCE AND THE UNITED STATES 


Vague reports of the sale of Louisiana had begun to trickle 
into New Orleans in the summer of 1803, but they received little 
credence. Soon, however, a letter from Napoleon dated June 6 was 
received by Laussat, French prefect at New Orleans, informing 
him of the transactions with Livingston and Monroe two months 
before. Laussat was designated as commissioner both to receive 
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Louisiana from Spain and to deliver it to the United States com- 
missioners. 


The ceremony of official delivery of Louisiana was performed in 
the cabildo, or city hall, of New Orleans on November 30, 1803. 
Laussat tendered to the Spanish representatives the order of the 
king of Spain for the transfer and showed the authority Napoleon 
had given him. The Spaniards then yielded the keys of New 
Orleans and absolved the people of allegiance to Spain. The officials 
gathered on the main balcony of the city hall, a squad of militia 
and some Spanish troops occupied the square in front of the build- 
ing, while on all sides the townspeople crowded together with hunt- 
ers, trappers, frontiersmen, and rivermen. The Spanish flag was 
lowered and the French banner hoisted in its place. The reign of 
Spain in Louisiana was over. 


Formal transfer of the territory from France to the United 
States was consummated on December 20. The American commis- 
sion, appointed by Jefferson, consisted of General James Wilkinson, 
who had been sent to New Orleans with a small military force and 
whose reputation was somewhat dubious as a result of earlier 
machinations with the Spanish, and William C. C. Claiborne, gover- 
nor of the Mississippi Territory. In contrast with the dreary day 
three weeks before, the day of this transfer was clear and sunny. 
The ceremonies were essentially the same as those of the Spanish 
cession, with one outstanding difference. This time it was the tri- 
color of France which was lowered, and the Stars and Stripes of 
America which replaced it. The great territory of Louisiana, only 
slightly less in area than the original area of the first thirteen states, 
was now a part of America, and a new destiny lay before it. 


TRANSFER OF UPPER LOUISIANA TO THE UNITED STATES 


Although the whole territory of Louisiana was officially trans- 
ferred to the United States in ceremonies at New Orleans in Decem- 
ber, 1803, separate transfer ceremonies were also held in St. Louis 
on March 9 and 10, 1804, when Upper Louisiana was actually given 
over to the United States. Upper Louisiana was that part of Louisi- 
ana territory stretching from Hope Encampment nearly opposite 
Chickasaw Bluffs, Tenn., north to Canada and west to the Rocky 
Mountains. 
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In a letter dated January 12, 1804, 
Charles Dehault Delassus, last of the 
Spanish lieutenant governors of Upper 
Louisiana, was notified by Laussat that 
Captain Amos Stoddard? of the United 
States artillery had been commissioned 
by Laussat to act as his representative 
in taking over the province for France. 
Enclosed was a letter from the former 
Spanish governor of New Orleans au- 
thorizing Delassus to give up his office @ j 
to Laussat’s representative. There was " Ceeitiaay of a6. Bas See. 
also a letter from Laussat to Stoddard, Carlos Dehault Delassus 
approved by the United States commis- 
sioners, which authorized Stoddard to take possession of the terri- 
tory not only for France but also for the United States. 

On February 18 Stoddard wrote to Delassus informing him 
that he would arrive at St. Louis in a few days. Stoddard quartered 
his troops at Cahokia and went on to St. Louis, where he completed 
negotiations with Delassus for the formal transfer. When the 
eventful day arrived, Friday, March 9, 1804, the American troops 
were brought over and Stoddard and some of his men assembled at 
the old Government House, located at what is now the southeast 
corner at Main and Walnut streets. There he was formally received 
by Delassus, who addressed this simple but eloquent proclamation 
to the gathered inhabitants: 





Inhabitants of Upper Louisiana: By the King’s command, I am 
about to deliver up this post and its dependencies; the flag under which you 
have been protected for almost thirty-six years is to be withdrawn. From 
this moment you are released from the oath of fidelity you took to support it. 
The fidelity and courage with which you have guarded and defended it will 
never be forgotten, and in the character of representative I entertain the 
most sincere wishes for your perfect prosperity. 


Delassus then placed Captain Stoddard in possession of the 
Government House, whereupon the Spanish troops fired a salute. 
The two principals next signed in triplicate the formal written 
transfer of the province, as follows: 


In consequence of a letter sent from New Orleans on the 24th of Decem- 
ber of last year by the Marquis de Casa Calvo and Don Juan Manuel de 


24 search for a picture of Amos Stoddard was carried on, by letter, with the state 
historical societies of Connecticut, Massachusetts, Northwestern Ohio, and Louisiana, 
Yale University Press, the Library of Congress, the National Archives, the War 
Department, the Missouri Historical Society in St. Louis, the St. Louis Public Library, 
and the St. Louis Mercantile Library with no result: the presumption is that no picture 
of Stoddard exists. 
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Salcedo, Brigadier-Generals of the Royal Army and Commissioners of His 
Catholic Majesty, for the transfer of the colony and province of Louisiana 
to the French Republic, addressed to Don Carlos Dehault Delassus, Colonel 
in the same Army, Lieutenant-Governor of upper Louisiana and Commis- 
sioner appointed by the said Casa Calvo and de Salcedo, for its transfer 
according to the contents of the said letter they require him to give full and 
entire possession of said upper Louisiana, including the military posts of 
St. Louis and its dependencies, to Clement Laussat, appointed by the French 
Republic to take possession of the said colony and province of Louisiana, 
or any other person who may have been named to that effect, according to 
the treaty of cession, and as by letter also sent from New Orleans, dated 
12th January of the current year, the said Commissioner of the French 
Republic appoints, constitutes and nominates as sole agent and commissioner 
in behalf of his nation, Amos Stoddard, Captain of Artillery of United States 
Army, for the purpose of demanding and receiving said upper Louisiana, 
comprehending the said military posts of St. Louis and its dependencies 
in virtue of the respective powers which are explained above; 

Now be it known by these presents, the above Don Carlos Dehault 
Delassus, in quality of Lieutenant-Governor of the same at the requirement 
duly made of him by the said Amos Stoddard, Agent and Commissioner of 
the French Republic, has delivered the full possession, sovereignty and 
government of the said upper Louisiana, with all its military posts, quarters 
and fortifications thereto belonging or dependent thereto; and I, Amos 
Stoddard, Commissioner, as such do acknowledge to have received the said 
possession on the same terms already mentioned, of which I acknowledge 
myself satisfied and possessed of on this day. 

In testimony whereof the aforesaid Lieutenant-Governor and myself 
have respectively signed these presents, sealed with the seal of our arms, 
being assisted with the witnesses signed below, of which proceedings six 
copies have been made out, to wit, three in the Spanish and the other three 
in the English language. 

Given in the town of St. Louis of Illinois, 9th of March, 1804. 


Amos Stoddard (Seal) 
Carlos Dehault Delassus (Seal) 
In presence of 
Meriwether Lewis, Captain 1st United States Regiment Infantry 
Antoine Soulard, Surveyor General, etc. 
Charles Gratiot. 


Captain Meriwether Lewis, the leader of the exploring expe- 
dition which Jefferson had earlier authorized, assisted Stoddard in 
St. Louis as adjutant. 

At the conclusion of the signing of the official documents, 
Delassus said to Stoddard: 


Sir: In the King my master’s name, I now salute you as the Com- 
missioner of the French Republic, and permit me to congratulate the United 
States on the purchase they have made of this fine and rich territory. 
I have the honor of presenting you the officers of His Majesty, together 
with some of the most respectable inhabitants of this capital who on every 
occasion manifested their zeal and fidelity to the Spanish government, but 
are now ready to receive the new laws under which they are about to reside. 
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In replying, Captain Stoddard, as the representative of the 


United States, said: 


Sir: My reception on this occasion is more grateful to my feelings as 
it was wholly unexpected. I consider the civilities bestowed on me as a 
favorable omen of our future harmony. Be assured that the United States 
congratulate themselves on the acquisition of this fine territory. It will 
add much to their pleasure to be informed that the sensible and judicious 
inhabitants of the metropolis receive with confidence the government about 
to be placed over them. I salute the officers of His Catholic Majesty with 


that urbanity and affection which forms a characteristic of military 


men. 


After this exchange of amenities, the American troops marched 
up to the fort on the hill and received possession of it from the 
Spanish troops. There was an exchange of flags on the flagstaff at 
the fort, and Upper Louisiana became actually United States terri- 
tory. Under date of March 10, 1804, Stoddard officially advised 
Governor Claiborne and General James Wilkinson of the receipt of 


Upper Louisiana for the United States. 


The recorded accounts of 
Stoddard and Delassus show 
definitely that Spain officially 
relinquished her possession of the 
territory to Stoddard, acting as 
France’s representative, on 
March 9, and that Stoddard took 
possession for the United States 
on March 10. In his Sketches, 
Historical and Descriptive, of 
Louisiana, Stoddard says: ‘“‘The 
author of these sketches was the 
constituted agent of the French 
republic in Upper Louisiana, and 
in her name received possession 
of that province on the ninth day 
of March, 1804, and the next day 
transferred it to the United 
States.’ In a letter written to 
his mother, Mrs. Samuel Ben- 
ham, and dated June 16, 1804, 
Stoddard says, “. . . I took pos- 


session of upper Louisiana in the Courtesy of Read St 


Louis, March 10, 1804 


the 9th day of March, and on the 





udio 
name of the French Republic on pow nty Bers American Flag at St. 
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next day I assumed the country and government in the name of 
the United States.” 

A few days after the transfer Delassus addressed the following 
official communication, dated March 12, 1804, to the several com- 
mandments of Upper Louisiana: 


On the 9th of the present month I relinquished the command of this 
place and of all upper Louisiana to Mr. Amos Stoddard, Captain of the 
Artillery of the United States and Commissioner of the French Republic, 
and who has since retained it in the name of the said states. I apprise 
you of this for your guidance; according to the orders I issued to you of 
date February 20th, last passed, notifying you to communicate to the 
Syndics of your dependency. 

God have you in his holy keeping. 

Charles Dehault Delassus 

St. Louis of Illinois, March 12, 1804. 


New Madrid was the only one of the remaining posts and settle- 
ments of Upper Louisiana that marked the occasion with a cere- 
mony. There on March 18, Don Juan La Vallée surrendered the 
fort and district under his command to Captain Daniel Bissell, the 
representative of Captain Stoddard. The New Madrid residents 
were not particularly pleased with the change of government and 
La Vallée writes that “this change has caused the greatest anger 
among the inhabitants, who live here, and especially on the day of 
surrender, during the ceremonies of which they have expressed the 
greatest grief.” 

At Cape Girardeau, whose population was composed almost 
entirely of Americans, the people were greatly pleased with the 
transfer and in fact seem to have been actually hostile toward the 
Spanish officials afterwards. At Ste. Genevieve the United States 
flag was run up by Israel Dodge when the fort was surrendered, 
according to Houck, who, however, makes no mention of the 
occasion at St. Charles. 


“THE DAY OF THREE FLAGS” 


The momentous day of Friday, March 9, 1804, has come to be 
known in the history of Missouri as “the day of three flags.”’ It is 
possible that Captain Stoddard may have raised the French flag, 
if one was available, and in deference to the wishes of the French 
inhabitants left it unfurled until the next day. There is apparently 
no proof that the French tricolor replaced the Spanish flag before 
the American colors were run up; nor is there apparent proof to the 
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contrary. Still, while no final conclusion may be drawn, there is 
some evidence to support the tradition of the “three flags.”’ 


In the accounts of various historians, several versions of the 
ceremonies have been presented. There is no mention of a French 
flag, or indeed of any flag, pertaining to the ceremonies in such early 
gazetteers as Brown’s (1817), Beck’s (1823), and Wetmore’s (1837). 
A definite reference to flags in the ceremonies is first made, it ap- 
pears, in Davis and Durrie’s History of Missouri, published in 1876, 
which says: ‘The hauling down of the flag of Spain, and the un- 
furling of the banner of the United States, caused an unmistakable 
shock. One writer thus describes the scene: ‘. . . when, in the 
presence of the assembled population, the flag of the United States 
had replaced that of Spain ...’”’ Scharf, in his History of St. 
Louis, published in 1883, states that the American flag replaced the 
Spanish flag at the conclusion of the ceremonies on Friday, March 9, 
1804. In the Annals of St. Louis in the Early Days, published in 
1886, Billon gives essentially the same account. 


It is in Darby’s Personal Recollections, published in 1880, that 
for the first time, as far as has been ascertainable, reference is made 
to a French flag. Writing of General Charles Gratiot, Jr., who was 
in St. Louis in 1837 on government business, Darby says, ‘“‘He had 
been present, as a boy, when the change of government took place, 
and looked down on the whole population of the town, then and 
there assembled to witness the ceremony of hauling down the French 
flag and running up the stars and stripes; when and where his father, 
Charles Gratiot, who was one of the very few persons who could 
speak and understand the English language, interpreted the speech 
made in English by Major Stoddard, the commissioner on the part 
of the United States, to Don Carlos Dehault Delassus, the lieu- 
tenant-governor of Upper Louisiana. He also interpreted the 
address to the French people there present. It was Charles Gratiot 
who requested the inhabitants, in their native tongue, when the 
ceremony took place, to cheer the American flag, when it was for 
the first time run up and floated to the breeze on the western bank 
of the Mississippi. The cheers of the crowd were faint and few, as 
many, very many of the people shed bitter tears of regret at being 
transferred . . .”’. This account is significant, not only because it 
includes a French flag in the ceremonies, but also because it is, 
apparently, the first written presentation of an account of the pro- 
ceedings as reported to have been described by an eyewitness. 
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The Encyclopedia of the History of St. Louis, published in 1899 
and edited by Hyde and Conard, contains in volume 3 an unsigned 
article which says in part: ‘Captain Stoddard had received Upper 
Louisiana as the representative of the French Government, and 
when the Spanish flag was pulled down the French flag was run up 
over the fort . . . and the French flag only floated over the fort 
until March 10, 1804, when the ‘stars and stripes’ took its place . . .” 

Houck in his History of Missouri, volume 2, published in 1908, 
says that after Stoddard and Delassus had exchanged compliments 
following the signing of the official documents, ‘‘the flag of Spain 
was then lowered and that of France raised.’’ After the American 
troops had marched to the fort and received possession, ‘‘the flag 
of the United States was then raised on the staff in place of that of 
France.” 

In St. Louis, the Fourth City, 1911 edition, Walter B. Stevens 
says that Charles Gratiot suggested to Stoddard that it might be 
well to allow the French flag to be flown for a day. Stoddard as- 
sented, and the French flag was unfurled over the city until noon of 
the 10th of March. “The daughter of Charles Gratiot, years after- 
ward,” he says, ‘‘said that the response was not hearty . . .”’ when 
the French flag was replaced by that of the United States. 

According to the Missouri Historical Society Collections, volume 
6, 1928-1931, page 323, footnote 2, there was a tradition, vouched 
for by Pierre Chouteau, that the inhabitants begged Stoddard to 
allow the French flag to remain aloft until the next day, and Mrs. 
Judie Labusciere, nee Poussette, had this to say in an article pub- 
lished December 21, 1884, in the St. Louis Republican: “. . . When 
the procession reached the Fort, M. Delassus was waiting and he 
took down the Spanish flag, throwing it over his shoulder wrapped 
around him like a cloak. I followed the procession like a tomboy 
and stood and watched until the American officer drew up another 
flag to the top of the pole on the Fort. Then everybody cheered 
and the guns were fired and all made merry.”’ 

It is readily apparent from the facts presented that the origin 
in print of the “three flags’’ tradition lies with Darby. As far as it 
has been possible to determine, there had been no reference to a 
French flag in the accounts of historians concerning the transfer 
ceremonies up until the time Darby’s book was published in 1880. 
Then there appeared in 1899 the ‘‘three flags’ version of Hyde and 
Conard, followed in 1908 by Houck’s account and in 1911 by the 
elaborated version of Stevens. 
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The question of the reliability of Darby’s account is difficult to 
determine, for several factors must be considered. Over a long 
period of time the events of the past are likely to become distorted 
in retrospection, and Darby’s Personal Recollections appeared forty- 
three years after his conversation with General Gratiot in 1837 and 
seventy-six years after the occasion of the transfer. Gratiot him- 
self had been recollecting his boyhood thirty-three years before 
when he told of the ceremonies. Thus it is reasonable to conclude 
that a part of Gratiot’s recollections concerning the ceremonies 
may have been distorted, and that in Darby’s account in 1880, 
forty-three years later, there may have been more distortion. 
Further evidence that Darby’s accounts of events may not always 
be relied upon is found in his since-disproved rendition of the 
Barton-Benton election. The account given by Darby cannot be 
ignored, however, for there appears to be some evidence to support 
his story of the French flag and the ceremonies as related by Gratiot. 


THE EVACUATION OF UPPER LOUISIANA BY DELASSUS 


With the transfer completed, Delassus set about finishing up 
arrangements for his departure for New Orleans. In a letter from 
his superior, dated January 7, 1804, he had been advised to bring 
with him to New Orleans all correspondence belonging to the gov- 
ernment as well as all artillery, ammunition, and goods to which the 
Spanish king held title, and was authorized to hire boats to trans- 
port the property. 

The problem of boats gave Delassus a great deal of trouble. 
Those available were too lightly built to support the heavy artillery, 
and he was finally obliged to hire Auguste Chouteau to construct 
boats for him and to deliver them in October. To add to Delassus’ 
troubles, the Spanish government was lax in sending money to him 
for expenses, and he was compelled to borrow money privately to 
pay for the boats and ‘‘to buy some clothes and other things for 
the army during the winter.” 


Finally, on November 16, 1804, Delassus and his staff departed 
from St. Louis. Sixty-seven clerks and soldiers were in the four 
boats with the royal effects so divided that each boat was armed and 
yet not overloaded. In the evening of the same day he reached 
Little Rock, the river landing at Ste. Genevieve, where he collected 
the archives, artillery, and royal possessions of the post. Two small 
cannon which had been furnished to Moses Austin at Mine a Breton 
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for protection from Indian attacks were not delivered, however, 
and Governor Harrison was forced to order Austin to restore them. 

Three days later the party left Ste. Genevieve, but because of 
the inclement weather it stopped at the house of a “man named 
Peterson” below Bois Brulé. The next day the boats reached the 
establishment of M. Berthiaume, near the mouth of Brazeau Creek. 
Before the company arrived at Cape Girardeau, on November 21, 
Delassus was advised that the people there were hostile, and accord- 
ingly he ordered the guns loaded. However, Don Louis Lorimier, 
the commandant, greeted Delassus warmly. After the records and 
archives had been acquired, the expedition left Cape Girardeau on 
November 22, reaching ‘‘Mine de fer,” or Iron Banks, fifteen miles 
below the mouth of the Ohio, on the 23rd of November. Two days 
later the party landed at New Madrid, where it remained until 
December 21. 

The boats had now begun to leak, so they were unloaded, over- 
hauled, and repaired. Provisions were secured with all the American 
officials at New Madrid showing Delassus extreme courtesy, and 
eventually, after several false starts, the company left New Madrid 
on the 21st of December. On the same day they passed the southern 
boundary of what is now Missouri, and on January 18, 1805, De- 
lassus, last of the Spanish governors of Upper Louisiana, arrived 
at New Orleans and the end of his journey. 


AMOS STODDARD, FIRST GOVERNOR OF UPPER LOUISIANA 
FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Captain Amos Stoddard, later raised to the rank of major, was 
the first civil commandant of Upper Louisiana and intendant at 
St. Louis for the United States, his commission dating from January 
24, 1804. He was born in Woodbury, Conn., October 26, 1762, and 
had served in the Continental army during the Revolutionary War. 
He had at one time been a practicing lawyer, and on June 4, 1798, 
was commissioned a captain of artillery in the United States Army. 
At the time of his appointment as commissioner for the United 
States in the transfer of Upper Louisiana he was serving with the 
army in the West. 

During Stoddard’s period of administration in Upper Louisiana 
he took an active interest in the affairs of the country. He made no 
change of officials at the various posts, nor did he interfere with the 
civil order of things. He reappointed the Spanish commandants 
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of the several districts as civil but not as military heads, and he 
himself organized the militia with companies formed at St. Louis, 
Ste. Genevieve, Cape Girardeau, and New Madrid. He remained 
in St. Louis until September 30, 1804, entertaining lavishly and 
achieving considerable success in destroying prejudice and concili- 
ating the inhabitants. He further issued a proclamation to inform 
the people that ‘‘on or before the 15th of May, 1804, all original 
land grants from the Crown or from those authorized by the Crown 
to make grants, be recorded in the proper offices . . .”” This was 
done to ascertain the nature of the several land titles and to provide 
a safe deposit for all original papers and records pertaining to them. 

On July 1, 1804, Stoddard was relieved of his military command 
by his superior, Major James Bruff. He continued as civil governor, 
however, until October 1, 1804, when the territory was placed under 
control of General William Harrison, governor of the Indiana Terri- 
tory. After leaving St. Louis in 1804, Stoddard served at various 
posts in Lower Louisiana for about five years. It was during this 
time that he secured material for his book, Sketches, Historical and 
Descriptive, of Louisiana, published in 1812. This book is the first 
in the English language to give a complete account of all the settle- 
ments bordering on the Mississippi in what is now Missouri. Stod- 
dard died on May 11, 1813, at Fort Meigs, Ohio, where he was 
wounded in action on May 5 while in defense of the fort during the 
War of 1812. ?; 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE 


Much has been said of the effects of the Louisiana Purchase on 
the United States. Perhaps the most generally accepted result is 
that it fixed our destiny as a world power, even as Napoleon prophe- 
sied. It opened to American initiative a territory almost as large 
as England, Germany, France, Spain, Portugal, and Italy com- 
bined, and stretching from the Gulf to Canada and from the Missis- 
sippi to the Rocky Mountains. With this annexation the United 
States continued its push westward to the Pacific. 

The area comprised in the Louisiana Purchase covered 924,279 
square miles before the Spanish-American boundary delimitation in 
1819, which resulted in a loss of 96,292 square miles of the purchase. 
The net area of the Purchase has been set at 827,987 square miles, 
or 529,911,680 acres. Within these limits lie fertile soil for farming, 
immense reaches of rangeland for cattle grazing, and forests, moun- 
tains, mineral deposits, and oil. 
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Included in the Louisiana Purchase proper are the entire states 
of Missouri, Arkansas, Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Nebraska, and parts of the states of Minnesota, Kansas,-Colorado, 
Montana, Wyoming, Louisiana, and Oklahoma. 


Jefferson’s vision had resulted in the acquisition of the largest 
area ever acquired by the United States and that without force of 
arms and even without the use of diplomacy. It was made possible 
by the crisis in the quarrel between England and France. The 
United States was the gainer in this battle of empires. 
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FROM BETHEL, MISSOURI, TO AURORA, 
OREGON 


LETTERS OF WILLIAM KEIL, 1855-1870 
PART I 


TRANSLATED BY WILLIAM G. BEK* 


At dawn on a morning late in May, 1855, a strange procession 
could be seen forming in the town square of Bethel, Missouri. At 
its head was an improvised hearse, drawn by four mules, carrying a 
lead-lined casket in which reposed the body of Willie Keil, eldest 
son of William Keil, founder of the communal colony centering at 
Bethel. Following the hearse were twenty-four covered wagons! 
filled with pioneers bound for Washington Territory singing a funeral 
hymn, ‘‘Das Grab ist tief und stille’’ (The grave is deep and still). 

The nineteen-year-old Willie had some months earlier exacted 
a promise that he might accompany the elder Keil when he led a 
band of his faithful followers to found a new colony in Washington 
Territory and now although Willie had in the meantime contracted 
malaria and died, the father was making good on his promise and 
Willie was bound for Washington preserved in alcohol. 

The little procession slowly stretched out on the prairies, ac- 
companied, for a time, on foot by some of the Bethelites, singing 
lustily, and then it disappeared into the 
distance. A funeral procession which was 
to cover over 2,000 miles and take over 
five months to reach its destination was 
on the way.” 

The elder Keil, tailor, ‘‘doctor,”’ 
preacher, and mystic, probably had more 
in mind in this display of filial love than 
was at first apparent. A convert to 
German Methodism on his arrival in the 
United States from Prussia in 1835 or 
1836, he had broken away from that 
church and all sects in 1844 and had led ' 
a band of followers who believed as he William Keil 





*WILLIAM G. BEK, a native of Missouri, was, before his death on August 14, 1948, 
dean of the College of Science, Literature, and Arts, at the University of North Dakota. 
He was a frequent contributor to the Missouri Historical Review and was elected an 
honorary member of the State Historical Society in 1938. 

1William G. Bek, ‘‘A German Communistic Society in Missouri,’’ Missouri His- 
torical Review, 3 (January, 1909), 105, says there were seventy-five wagons but the 
letters themselves state there were twenty-five. 

2The group probably headed north and west for Edina in Knox County and then 
west to Kirksville and Ninevah. From Ninevah they proceeded to St. Joseph largely 
by the route later followed by State Route No. 6. 
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did in communal living to found such a colony in Bethel, Missouri.* 
As the colony prospered and the ‘‘World’”’ encroached more and 
more, Keil determined to found another colony in the West. Willie’s 
death coming at just that time, while a blow to all his hopes for his 
first-born, served as an excellent example to his followers of the 
inviolability of a promise made. 


Unexpectedly, too, Willie’s hearse may have served another 
purpose. In letters written back to Bethel on the journey, Keil 
repeatedly mentions the fact that the Indians who had been the 
scourge of previous emigrants, left his cortege alone or were on 
friendly terms with it. Although Keil lays it to his friendship for 
the Indians, his generosity with food, and the Indians’ interest in 
the pioneers’ singing, it may well have been that the superstitious 
awe of the natives was aroused by the unusual spectacle of a “great 
white father’’ riding across the plains at the side of his dead son. 
Perhaps the ancestor worship of the Indians may have been a force 
in protecting the little band. 


At least the colonists arrived in Washington Territory without 
mishap and, Willie was reverently buried on November 26 on the 
Giesy farm, near the little town of Willapa, on the Willapa River 
within ten miles of Willapa Bay and twenty miles of the Pacific 
Ocean. While Queen and Kate, the mules who had borne him across 
the plains, carried him to his resting place with the American flag 
flying, the young boys in the group sang ‘Wie soll ich dich em- 
planger” (How shall I receive thee?). 


Keil’s letters written on this journey to friends in Bethel have 
been translated from German into English and given to the State 
Historical Society by the late William G. Bek, an outstanding 
scholar and authority on the Germans in America. Similar trans- 
lations have also been sent the Society by J. Fred Burckhardt of 
Shelbyville whose mother was a member of the Bethel colony and 
who was himself four years old when the colony disbanded in 1889. 
The letters were published in German in the German-American 
Annals of 1909 and 1910 but so far as is known they have never 
before been published in their English translation which gives them 
an unusual interest and value. 





3Other groups of houses near Bethel received the names of Elim, Hebron, and 
Mamri. In Adair County, Ninevah was established. 
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Missourians in particular will probably be interested in them, 
first because of the Missouri setting for the start of this venture 
and second because of the close relationship which grew to exist 
between the mother colony of Bethel and the daughter colony in 
Aurora, Oregon, where the group finally settled. Aurora’s con- 
stituency was almost exclusively ex-Missourians and the same 
ideals obtained in both places as well as the same dependence on 
agriculture with a small amount of manufacturing. The bond of 
union between the two communities was the magnetic power and 
iron will of their leader, William Keil, as is evidenced by the fact 
that after his death on December 30, 1877, the communal experi- 
ments rapidly went to pieces and the property was divided among 
the individual claimants in both places. 


The letters open with the pioneers’ departure from Missouri, 
their stops at Forts Kearny, Laramie, Hall, and Boise, their expe- 
riences in the desert ‘‘where the prince of devils had his habitation,” 
and their cordial relations with all of the Indians they encountered. 
Finally the group, with Willie still in the lead, arrived at the Dalles 
on the Columbia River where Keil was arrested on the charge of 
speaking disparagingly of the Americans. Part I ends with his 
exoneration and release. Part II will be published in the January 
issue.—Vivian K. McLarty. 
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THE LETTERS 


On the banks of the Platte river, 
Ten miles from Fort Kearney 


June 25th, 1855. 
Dear Brother Fink:* 


After our departure from Ninive® our journey to St. Joseph 
went very well. We had some rain, which was good for our livestock. 
Our greatest difficulty, as long as we were in Missouri, consisted in 
the often tedious search for our livestock which had strayed. As you 
may know, we had bad roads and were often hindered by fences. 
However, we were successful in reaching Wagenblast’s place where 
we camped on the Missouri-Platte river for a day and a half. This 
stay was made because Wagenblast decided to travel with us taking 
his family along. 

The second Saturday after leaving Ninive we crossed the Mis- 
souri river with our twenty-five wagon train, and camped eight 
miles farther on on the bluffs. Here our fervent wish was fulfilled, 
namely to cross the Missouri border. Then, however, quite a 
different spirit made itself felt. All anxiety and fear, that was in 
the human heart turned to me for comfort. Strangers, respectable 
men warned me and plead with me not to cross the plains with my 
people in such a cruel time, because they said the reports were so 
bad, that it would cost the life of each man. They said that eight 
thousand Indians had collected between Kearney and Laramie, had 
robbed the emigrants of their clothing, livestock and everything else 
and sent the men back, moreover; that they had occupied Fort 
Laramie and killed all the soldiers. But nobody could give me 
definite information concerning these rumors. [| stood still for a few 
moments and did not know what I should say to all that. The spirit 
came over me and asked me, if I intended to end my life in a different 
manner than I had managed everything else during my existence. 
So I went to the top of a high hill near the camp in order to pray, 


‘Professor Henry Conrad Finck was postmaster and apothecary at Bethel and 
leader of the band, orchestra, and choir. In 1862 he moved to Oregon with his five 
motherless children, one of whom was Henry T. Finck who later graduated from 
Harvard, became the author of eighteen books, and was the musical critic of the New 
York Evening Post for forty-three years, 1881-1924. See Robert J. Hendricks, Bethel 
and Aurora (New York, The Press of the Pioneers, 1933), pp. 153-54. 

5Ninevah was another communal settlement of the Chariton River in Adair 
County, founded 1850 by the members of the Bethel colony. The settlement is now 
called Connelsville. See William G. Bek, ‘‘A German Communistic Society in Mis- 
souri,’’ Missouri Historical Review, 3 (October, 1908), 53, note 2. 
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but couldn’t find any point of contact that satisfied me. I*rested a 
while, then the spirit spoke thus: “If what you have done during 
your life to this hour is not enough to defeat all your enemies, then 
no other sacrifice will be found for you.’’ There arose a woeful feel- 
ing within me for all my brothers and sisters, and I vowed three 
times to cast down the first enemy force that confronted my people, 
though there be thousands of them. When I returned to the camp 
all fear had passed from me, and all those who belonged to me. 
It was my wish that a thousand and more enemies might gather for 
I felt that thousands and more would fall in a moment before one 
glance of my eyes. 

We began our journey over the plains on Monday. We found 
a small baby buggy, packed with provisions, standing by the road, 
and did not know to whom it belonged. The next day we passed 
the buggy again on our trip, but no one near it. I ordered two 
horsemen to stay behind and investigate the surrounding region, in 
order to find the man, whether he might, perhaps, be sleeping near 
by in the grass. I went ahead with the wagon train and said: “If I 
find him, I shall notify you."’ After we had advanced about four 
miles, the man came across the prairie. He was a German lock- 
smith, who had been in America only half a year, and was roaming 
over the prairie like a sheep. I asked where he wanted to go. His 
answer was that he didn’t know that himself. When I was about to 
ask him some more questions, he fell to the ground in a faint. I 
received him like a father would receive a son. He is a good boy 
and helped drive the livestock. 

At each station we received news of impending danger. The 
week before we arrived at the Big Blue river fifteen thousand 
Indians had collected there. The trader on the Blue stated, that 
they were now camping on the Little Blue, and expected to secure 
two scalps from a train, because another train, a part of this one, 
had offended them. The same train camped with us on the Big Blue, 
and the people were very much afraid. 

There are a few hundred wagons behind us, which we passed. 
We are always one or two day journeys ahead of them. They all 
wanted to join us, but we have accepted no one, because fear is 
unknown to us. Hence we have moved ahead and haven’t found 
anything that could have hindered us at any of the dangerous 
places. Indeed, we haven't as yet seen any Indians. It seems that 
a strange feeling has seized them, so that they do not stay anywhere 
near the road. 
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Before we reached the Platte river, we saw thousands and 
thousands of buffaloes. I galloped in the midst of them, wounded 
one, and all the dogs chased after it. Jaques Weise hurried after it 
on his mule and sent five revolver shots into it. We wanted to 
bring the carcass in that evening. But the men feared they might 
not be able to find the place again in the evening. So they started 
for it the next morning. However, they spent some time chasing 
other buffaloes on the way. So they did not reach the place, which 
was about five miles from our camp. 

We reached the Platte last evening. At our camp ground there 
is a grave, and William’s wagon stands right at that place. William 
is leading us, and every one keeps his eye fixed on this vehicle, but 
no one has ever asked what this wagon contained. He (William) 
is in exactly the same condition as he was when we left Bethel. We 
have not been obliged to add alcohol to preserve the body. 


All our wagons are still as they were when we left. The live- 
stock is in better condition than it was when we left. Ruge broke 
an axle, however, Link made a new axle which is better than the 
old one was. We still have all our property. Not even a dog is 
missed.’ The dogs allow no one to approach the camping grounds. 

When I blow the trumpet, 
then there is an uproar like an 
earthquake. Willie moves ahead 
and we follow him. 

A heartfelt greeting from us 
to all of you. Farewell until we 
meet again. 


’ Fort Laramie, June 12, 1855°® 
Courtesy of Mrs. A. J. F. Zeigischmia Dear Brothers and Sisters: 

“1 Biawad by Teimnpet fer I have already told _you 

the Advance about our journey to Fort Kear- 

Willie Goes before and We ney, and this time [I shall tell 

Follow Him” about our going from Fort 

Kearney to Fort Laramie. We 

had a very good journey. Men and animals remained well. We 

still have everything that we started with, except one cow that 

strayed away. However, we secured a good working ox from an- 








®There is evidently a mistake in the dating of this letter. It could not have been 
written on June 12th. The first letter on the trip was dated June 25th at Kearny. 
The writer must have meant to write July 12th—(note on translation by William G. 
Bek). 
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other train. We took it along for four hundred miles, without any- 
body inquiring about it. 

We shot several buffaloes. Of each carcass we had to abandon 
half of it because one hundred persons are unable to eat one buffalo. 
One of our dogs, little Pony, stayed at one of the trading posts. 
Another, a good stray dog, like Rink, followed our train. The dogs 
are invaluable to us. They run and surround the buffaloes, concen- 
trate on one, pull it down until we can come up to shoot it. 

Troops are following us. We have also met soldiers who were 
returning from the fort. We pay no attention to what is before or 
behind us. To trade with the soldiers is really most dangerous, 
because the Indians are very much embittered against them. We 
passed the places of which the troops and emigrants were most 
afraid, and no harm befell us. The second night after we had passed 
Ash Hollow, which was supposed to be the worst place, we came 
upon an Indian camp, where we intended to camp. When they 
saw us, they took their ponies and other property, crossed the river 
and camped on the other side. They did not come into our camp, 
neither did we go to them. The next morning we left and went our 
way, and so did the Indians. That was the last we saw of them. 

Two evenings later George Link and his men were on guard 
duty. He woke me during the night at twelve o'clock and said, he 
had heard a voice about half a mile from where the livestock was 
being kept, and that there was a noise as if an ox was attacked by 
wolves. He said that all the animals had dashed forward to where 
the sound came from. He asked whether he might trust the voice. 
I said: “No,” for in such a way the Indians are accustomed to 
lure animals away. I gave him some experienced men to ride ahead 
of our train. Now the voice was a mile farther away than Link had 
heard it previously. No harm came to us. 


I find all things different on the plains, than had been reported 
to me. In general there is more wood on the plains than the people 
of Europe usually have. One doesn’t need any crackers on the 
plains. I have never lived different than I lived at home. We had 
our spinach every day till we reached the Platte. From Kearney 
to Laramie we had currant pies and gooseberry pies of such quality 
as we have never eaten in Missouri. The mountains near the so- 
called Courthouse and Chimney Rock have the appearance of the 
fortress at Erfurt. We saw the graves of the thirty soldiers at 
Laramie, who were killed by the Indians last year. A few weeks 
ago the Indians stole twenty horses from the officers near the fort. 
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It seems to be necessary that the emigrants should protect the 
soldiers. It is a disgrace for the Union. 

I was invited by the highest officers in Laramie to pay them a 
visit in their quarters. They treated me excellently, and were aston- 
ished at my plainess and courage, and I showed them that I was a 
man who did not know fear. The storekeeper of Laramie entered, 
and testified that he respected me very highly. Reason: This store- 
keeper and another man one morning came into our camp, and 
asked for some milk. I did not allow them to depart till they had 
taken breakfast with us. They had come from Kearney to see if 
their goods had arrived. He gave me the best brandy he had. 

According to all reports we are now camping before the worst 
station. Between here and the bridge over the Platte thousands of 
Indians are on both sides of the river. The first wagon train this 
spring that carried Captain Gibson’s store goods from St. Joseph 
was shot down by Indians near the bridge. A woman, while milking 
a cow, was twice wounded in the shoulder with a spear but escaped 
with her life. The mortal remains of Gibson are to be transported 
in the late fall over the plains to Missouri, because he had lived 
there. It appears that because I have taken one man away from 
Missouri another is to be taken back there again, for each country 
demands its own, dead or alive. The second train was robbed of its 
livestock. The Indians then resold it again to another train. 

The latest news: The bridge company on Platte had a clash 
with the Indians. Two Indians were killed and one was wounded. 
How many of the whites were killed I was not able to ascertain. 
The bridge operators wish to return to Laramie. That would please 
us, because we could cross the bridge, without paying toll. All 
keepers of trading posts intend to leave the plains. The troops, 
which we left behind us, will arrive in Laramie either today or to- 
morrow. The Indians intend to besiege Laramie. That is the talk 
here. There is a train of about forty wagons three days journey 
away from us, of which nine men camped at Laramie. They had 
left the train because of bad treatment on the part of the captain, 
and had asked me for admittance to our train. I accepted them— 
eight Englishmen and one from Hamburg. It is peculiar that all 
these people seek refuge with us, without even knowing us. Trains, 
which were stronger in men and arms than we, have asked us for 
admission, but I have accepted none of them. 

The passage through the Platte and Laramie rivers is nothing. 
It is astonishing, that men at times make a fuss about something 
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which finally turns out to be nothing. Any dog can run through this 
river. 


Tomorrow morning we will start and proceed toward hell. 
We shall inform you about what happens to us in the future as soon 
as we reach Oregon. You have your earthly home, which the Lord 
has given you. Do not dispose of it until you receive further infor- 
mation from me. A hearty greeting to all of you from all of us. 


Your faithful brother, 
William Keil 


Willapa Valley 
October 13, 1855 
Dear Brothers and Sisters in Christ: 


After all the struggle and strife we have finally succeeded in 
sending a report to you, telling how we managed from Fort Laramie 
to the present day. In my last report from Laramie | stated that 
from there on we would move toward hell. My prophecy came true. 
The uprising among the Sioux Indians at Laramie was enormous 
so that no one dared to leave the fort, but stayed in its neighborhood. 
But we were made without fear. Nine single men, who were at odds 
with the captain, were camping with us. They had no provisions, 
no money and no vehicles. They could go neither forward nor 
return from whence they came. So they asked me for admission 
to our group and protection through the Sioux Indian country. 
I told them that I would move their luggage, and do what I could 
for them, provided they were peaceful men. On their part they 
promised to do everything for us that was in their power to do. 


An American and a German, who were the leaders of a train of 
seven wagons, came to me in the evening. They were camping seven 
miles beyond the fort. The captains of the fort had advised them 
not to go any farther until a stronger train should come to their aid. 
They had camped there for a week, waiting for us. They asked me 
for admission and protection, just as the others had done. I agreed 
to accept them, if they intended to go peacefully with us. That 
same evening we came to theircamp. The next morning we rounded 
up all their livestock, and I blew the trumpet to proceed. We went 
on for many days and nothing extraordinary happened to us. We 
saw only two Indians, who fled as fast as they could at the sound of 
the trumpet. Finally we reached the North Platte bridge. We 
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could have crossed the bridge without paying, if we had wanted to, 
but our livestock was exhausted. As five miles from the bridge there 
was a good campsite, we considered it advisable to rest there for a 
day. Moreover, there was no danger any more of an attack by the 
Sioux Indians to check our advance. The leaders of the seven-wagon 
train decided to go ahead, especially as their animals were still in 
good condition. The nine men who had joined separated there also. 
Three of them stayed with us and six went with the other train. 
All of them would have been glad to stay with us if we could have 
taken them across. I advised them to go to Salt Lake and to ask 
their captain there for their back pay. So they departed. On the 
third day we all met again at the Sweetwater, where the six men 
again asked me for admission. I told them, however, that my pro- 
visions did not allow it. But I kept the other three. I assigned one 
to Wagenblast to drive a team, another to assist John Stauffer, and 
the third I kept myself to drive the cattle. The men often expressed 
their satisfaction and gratitude for being admitted by me. I treated 
them not only like the rest of my brothers but rather like my own 
children. So we went on to the Green river. From there on our 
misery bégan. 

Many people complain that Ash Hollow is the entrance to hell 
and Devils Gate its exit. But I maintain that Devils Gate is the 
entrance. At noon we left Sandy Creek, expecting to reach the 
Green river toward evening. We missed the right road and came 
to the upper ferry instead of the lower one. We drove during the 
entire night. Oxen fell exhausted and died before we reached the 
ford. Cows dropped because of fatigue. No grass, no water was to 
be found anywhere. The next morning we finally reached the Green 
river and found good grass and water. We stayed a day. A few 
more cows died. 

There was no ferry over the river. We had to ford the Green 
river. An Indian came to our camp in the evening. He was very 
nice. I had some food cooked for him, and also gave him some for 
his children at home. He gave signs of gratitude, went behind a 
wagon and knelt down and prayed. Then he mounted his pony and 
rode away. 

We next camped in the mountains at Ham’s Fork. In the 
evening seven Indians came to our camp. It was a father with his 
grown sons. I had a meal prepared for them and joined them at the 
table. Such solemnity as this father and his children showed at the 
meal, and such appreciation of the gift of God, I have never found 
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in any other father. He told his sons not to eat everything, but also 
should think of the little ones at home and take some of the good 
things to them. I understood him and told them, they might eat 
everything, that I also had plenty for his wife and his other children. 
Then I gave him a sign, indicating that he should now go home, and 
gave him for his family of everything they had eaten. In addition 
Aurora’ gave him her blanket. I gave the old man an oxbow for 
making a bow, because one could not get such wood out there. All 
this aroused such pleasure that one could read the love and gratitude 
in their faces. At his departure I told him he should come to break- 
fast on the next morning and bring all his friends with him. Instead 
of seven, twenty-five came at daybreak and brought the oxen that 
had strayed into the mountains to our camp. They came as one is 
accustomed to come to great days of celebration. They had painted 
their faces and were dressed in their best garments. I fed them all 
and they were united with us in a common bond. I sounded the 
trumpet, and we departed. 

Many things happened between there and Fort Hall, which | 
can not describe here. Terrible mountains, very little grass, poi- 
soned water, loss of much livestock. After a long journey we reached 
Fort Hall, and camped there two days. A trader brought me a let- 
ter, which was written by the Indian agent, wherein he informed me 
that he had been to the Solomons Falls. That the Indians had 
threatened to kill all the whites, who went by the old road through 
their land. He, therefore, advised all emigrants to take the new 
road over the Snake river at Fort Hall. Stauffer remarked that it 
was in the interest of these men for us to take the new road, for they 
wanted to get the ferry money from us. So many had gone by way 
of the old road, hence we could also get through. I responded that 
if there was no lack of water and grass on the old road, we should 
go that way, as I was not afraid of the Indians. We departed for 
Solomons Falls on the Snake river. A hideous world, fearful roads, 
all grass poisoned, every day one to three head of cattle dying, a 
killing heat, nothing to see but the marks of death and destruction, 
the whole road marked by graves and the bones of dead men. This 
desert extends from Fort Hall to Grand Round Valley in the Blue 
Mountains, where the seventh prince of all destruction had his 
abode. The whole desert preaches that we are to be destroyed in it. 
We had to use cows to pull our wagons, and more cows than oxen 
died. It finally seemed that we should not get any wagon across. 


7Keil’s daughter for whom Aurora, Oregon, was named. 
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The animals that we hitched up today we had to abandon at the 
campground the next night, and so it went on nearly every day. 
Finally nothing was left for me to do but to go ahead of the train 
from sunrise till sunset and to curse and abjure those places of hell 
and death. With the words, that no wagon should be left behind, 
and that I had to take through the desert the sacrifice which God 
had demanded, even if all seven princes of darkness should oppose it, 
| have succeeded in bringing all souls and all wagons across, and the 
devil has been put to shame forever by me. 

We met hundreds of Indians at Solomons Falls who were glad 
when they saw my face. I have had all power over the Indians 
and could do with them as I desired. Many a time I have been 
surrounded by fifty to sixty Indians. I gave them tobacco which 
pleased them greatly. Our little children ran ahead of the wagon 
train into the midst of the Indians. They gave the Indian children 
bread and all sorts of other things, which pleased the old Indians 
very much. We came to places where there were so many Indians, 
that we could not count them. The smallest children, including 
Samuel, ran among the Indians as if they were at home. The 
Indians gave very rich present of beads to our little girls. In short, 
my only happiness on the plains were the meetings with the Indians. 

Our only hope was that we might reach Fort Boise in order to 
buy oxen there. We were so fortunate as to reach this point. There 
were soldiers there, who were at war with the Snake Indians. I sent 
some men to the fort to buy oxen, however, none were to be had. 
Michael Schaefer was there, who had been waiting for us at this 
point for some time. The men returned in the evening to the camp, 
bringing Schaefer and an officer of the troops with them. The pleas- 
ure at seeing our brother M. Schaefer again, was great, but as usual 
I was master of my feelings. We considered the best possible road 
to cross the Blue Mountains. Schaefer could give no more advice 
than anyone else. He told us that we could not cross the Cascades. 
He had come by that road, but it would be impossible for us to get 
through with our wagons. He said we would first have to go to 
Dalles on the Columbia river, where he himself had not yet been. 

He traveled a few days with us. The troops left Fort Boise 
at the same time to return to the Dalles. We met the soldiers again 
at the Burnt river, and conferred with the captain. He advised 
that we should send two men in a small mule drawn wagon, provided 
with some flour, to The Dalles in order to see what was the best 
thing for us to do to promote our progress. I sent Stauffer and 
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Schaefer with the officer—Stauffer on account of the transportation 
by boat, and on account of making provisions to winter the live- 
stock at The Dalles. I sent one man home to do the best that he 
could for us there. 


The first night after they left five oxen died. If spite of all this 
we reached Grand Round Valley, losing only one wagon, which 
Wagenblast had to abandon. Grand Round Valley is a beautiful 
valley, much grass, much water and much wood on the Blue Moun- 
tains. There we had to camp for six days so that the animals could 
recover somewhat to haul the wagons over the Blue Mountains. 
We camped one and a half miles from a large Indian camp which 
belonged to the tribe of the Cajases. These Indians were also very 
friendly to us. Four chiefs were among them, who, with still others, 
visited me each day. I told the four chiefs that they should drive 
with me every day as long as I stayed among them, which caused 
great rejoicing among them. The head chief was an old, honest man, 
named Camaspallo Ullman. Because we all spoke German, they 
believed we were Frenchmen. I made them understand that we 
were Germans. As the troops had passed a few days before our 
arrival, they were full of what they had seen, and said: ‘Cajuses 
good, Frenchmen good, Dutchmen good, Americans no good— 
shoot.”” The chiefs were with me every day. I had to ride with 
them to see their beautiful land and many ponies. In all .my life 
I have never seen more beautiful horses than those Indians owned. 
Many a time I saw several thousand in one herd. On the day of our 
departure from the chiefs, they asked me, how many boys I had. 
I told them, three grown sons and one little one. Then they told 
me that each of the boys should receive a pony as a present from 
them, in order that they might ride. Camaspallo, the head chief, 
called my Fritz the little German chief, and gave him his own pony 
as a present. August received one from another chief, and Eli got 
a little fighting stallion. The chiefs insisted that I should make my 
home among them. If I had done so, I would be better off than I 
am now, for no brother and sister could have loved me more than 
these people loved and respected me. It was incomprehensible to 
the three Americans, who were in our train, that the Indians loved 
me so well, as if | belonged to them. 


After a six-day stay we departed and began the journey over the 
Blue Mountains. With great difficulty we reached the Umatilla 
valley, lost some more cattle, camped among the Indians, who 
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brought us potatoes, peas and onions, and who again were very 
friendly toward us. 


We also left this valley and traveled toward The Dalles. On 
the mountains near Umatilla we saw a lone Indian on a pony. Who 
was it? Old Camaspallo Ullman, who had to travel eighty miles 
from Grand Round Valley in order to meet us again. He bade us 
good bye again and stated, with tears in his eyes, that he had hoped 
I would stay in his country, and now were moving on after all. 
I took him to the wagon and gave him another piece of pie. He 
pressed my hand in a friendly manner and added with streaming 
eyes, if he had only rounded up all his ponies, he would also move to 
the place where I would make my abode. 


Our journey continued and we again lost several head of live- 
stock, before we reached The Dalles. A hundred miles on this side 
of The Dalles, the news reached us, that the Americans were at war 
with the Yakima Indians north of the Columbia river. An Indian 
agent and several whites had been killed by them. Major Haller 
had moved against them with two hundred men. The latest report 
was that Major Haller had been beaten back by the Indians and 
had lost a cannon and several men in the fight. It was reported 
that The Dalles as well as all of Oregon and Washington Territory 
were in a state of great excitement. Stauffer returned from The 
Dalles and met us fifty miles from that place. He verified every- 
thing that we had heard. 


We finally reached the Columbia river twenty five miles this 
side of The Dalles. We camped five miles from the confluence of 
the Chute river into the Columbia. The ferrymen came to our camp 
in the evening to seek protection. I told them: ‘If you, who live 
here and can talk to the Indians, seek protection, what will happen 
to us?” Several settlers came into our camp that same evening who 
had left all their property behind and camped with us. Also some 
Indians from Grand Round Valley arrived who drove cattle to The 
Dalles. When they saw me again, they were very much pleased. 
I gave them food and a tent for their night’s rest. The Americans 
were very much annoyed at that, for their constant talk was that 
all Indians ought to be shot. I make no distinction among people. 
I considered it my duty to treat the Indians just as well as I had 
treated the Americans. Having said that, they remained quiet. 
The ferrymen charged us $70 to take us over the Chute river. They 
offered a high price for moving their provisions to The Dalles, which 
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however, we were unable to do for them. So they left the ferry and 
all their other property there and fled that same day to the Dalles. 

We also reached The Dalles the next day. Here everybody 
was preparing to join in the war. We set up our tents near the 
steamboat landing. I sent the young men with the livestock by way 
of the Pack trail to Washington Territory, following the advice of 
Schaefer, as only two small boats go as far as the Cascade Falls. 
The boats were kept so busy moving the troops here and there, 
that there was scarcely possibility of our getting away, as the com- 
manding major believed The Dalles would be stormed by the In- 
dians any day. After a few days, however, we had the opportunity 
to be transported on one of the boats. 


The Americans whom we had taken along from Fort Laramie, 
had meanwhile found work in the Dalles and had left us. Two of 
them had accepted work with the Indian agent, who lived there, 
and the third hired out to the justice of the peace, who lived fifteen 
miles from The Dalles. When, after long waiting, our baggage was 
all loaded on the steamboat, and everything was ready for our 
departure, suddenly the Indian agent came to me and asked if my 
name was William Keil. I answered: ‘‘Yes.”” He questioned 
further, if I was the captain of this train, which | also affirmed. 
Thereupon he turned to an officer who accompanied him, and 
turned me over to him and soldiers, saying that I was arrested as a 
prisoner of the United States. Because I felt myself innocent, I at 
once put on my coat and asked, where they intended to take me. 
Lieutenant Dearing answered: ‘‘To the fort, to Major Haller.” 
But this Lieutenant Dearing showed himself immediately to be a 
man of honor. He sent his soldiers away and was satisfied with my 
promise to follow him anywhere he, as acting officer, had to take me. 
At first he accompanied me to the fort to Major Haller. I asked 
the latter, what crime I am accused of and arrested for. His answer 
was that the charge was that I had made derogatory remarks about 
the American people in the presence of Indians, and this was a crime 
against the Union. I answered him: “If such were the case, then 
I would have acted against myself and my family, because I myself 
was an American and all my children were born in America.”’ Also 
Major Haller perceived my innocence at once and that a false 
accusation had been brought against me by the Indian agent. But 
because I was accused of such a great crime, he couldn’t do anything 
else than to keep me under arrest until judgement was pronounced 
by the court. I told him that all my property, including my family 
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and the whole train were already on board the boat, ready to start, 
and I didn’t know what I should do in such a case. He responded, 
he believed he could trust my promise to appear, when I was sum- 
moned to the court for judgement. Hence, he set me at liberty. 
I went down to the boat and said good bye to my family. Wife 
and children cried bitterly, and did not know what would become 
of me. The boat left and I kept no one with me except the teacher. 
That same evening we returned to Major Haller, who invited us to 
dine with him. He received us as if we were his brothers. That 
evening, when we were on such a friendly footing together, Lieu- 
tenant Dearing came and said to Major Haller, he, the major, 
could not keep the two friends all for himself, he wanted them too. 
He conducted us to his living room and treated us with the best 
drinks in his possession. He played the guitar and I had to play the 
harmonica, and so with music and song we spent a delightful eve- 
ning. Later he showed us in an adjoining room our resting places, 
and we slept well through the night in soft beds. 

I had a wonderful dream during that night. I dreamed, | blew 
the trumpet for the departure. Suddenly somebody whispered in 
my ear I should not blow, because the enemies were near. At the 
same time | saw myself surrounded by enemies, and my people 
fleeing in every direction. My instrument, which | held in my 
hand, refused to give a sound. On the other hand, I heard a great 
war cry, which awoke me. I noticed that there was such a storm and 
uproar in nature, that the house shook. Later I found out that all 
our people had been in great danger in the same stormy night, that 
the flatboat on which were our wagons and possessions, as well as 
William's coffin, had nearly been torn away from the steamboat, 
and thus been given over to the power of the waves, if the boatmen 
had not succeeded at the last moment to save the flatboat from the 
fury of the waves and reach a protecting anchorage by a reverse 
movement of the boat. 

The next morning we went to The Dalles. On the way I met 
the Indian agent. I asked him when I would be summoned to 
appear in court, and he answered that the justice of the peace, who 
was to try the case, lived fifteen miles from the Dalles. He had 
called him to come to the town for that same morning, but he had 
not arrived yet. I told him I could not stay here any longer, where- 
upon he responded, that was not any of his affair; he had to fulfill 
his duty as an official of the United States under all circumstances. 
I answered him that as a father of a family and a citizen of the 
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United States it was also my duty to care for the welfare of those 
belonging to me. So we both returned to the fort. I remained 
standing on the porch of the officer in charge—Wahrnring—while 
Major Haller took the Indian agent, whose name was Thompson, 
to his room. They had a long and animated conversation, and I 
heard the words of the major, that he should be very careful not to 
go too far with that man. Soon afterwards the agent emerged and 
stated that I should be at liberty if the squire didn’t come to town 
by three o'clock that same day. We dined with the major, and I 
told the agent, I would not leave the town before I was tried in 
court. At three o’clock we went into town. We met a man on 
horseback. He asked about a man named William Keil, whereupon 
I answered that I was that man. He pulled out a document and 
said he was the constable and according to this warrant he had to 
summon me to court. So we proceeded to the courthouse of The 
Dalles, and all the citizens of the Dalles, who had heard of the 
session, were present. The agent and two witnesses against me were 
present in the court rooms. To my great surprise the two witnesses 
were the two Americans whom I had taken from Laramie across the 
plains, and who were now employed by the agent. On one side of 
the room stood the agent with his two witnesses and no one beside 
him. On the other side I stood and the schoolmaster beside me, as 
were also all the officers of the fort and all inhabitants of The Dalles, 
who were in attendance. The accusation was read and the witnesses 
had to take the oath. The accusation stated that I had lived in 
close association with the Cajuse Indians, and the witnesses testified 
that I had spoken disparagingly in the presence of the Cajuse by 
saying the Americans were no good, however, the Germans, F ench- 
men, Cajuse Indians were good people, which words, in truth, were 
not used by me, but by the Cajuse in talking to me. Thereupon I 
was requested to produce my witnesses. I answered I did not have 
any and didn’t need any, as the two had already sworn to every- 
thing, however, I said that here was the old man who had been all 
the time with me in camp, he might tell what he had seen and heard. 
The schoolmaster, Karl Ruge, had to take the oath and testified, 
that he had been the teacher of my children for several years, that 
he considered himself as belonging to my family, that he had learned 
to know me as an honest man, honorable under all conditions, a 
man who was loved and honored by all who knew him, that he had 
never heard a dishonest word against the Americans from my 
mouth, and certainly not that I had said to the Cajuse that the 
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Americans were no good. The heart of the officers and citizens 
became enraged. They rushed toward me, and asked me to leave 
the further defense of my case to them. I thanked them for their 
offer and responded that they should permit the accusers to pro- 
ceed. Then the squire called me to my self-defense. I rose and 
spoke: ‘Gentlemen, | stand here in your midst like a child, not 
knowing what to say about all this. It is known to all my fellow 
citizens of the whole Union how dangerous it has been for the emi- 
grants to cross the plains during this year, because of the unrest of 
the Indians. Once on the road there remained no other means for 
me to protect my family and all of those that were in my train than 
to deal in a peaceful and friendly way with the Indians, whom we 
chanced to meet on the way. If I have now succeeded in bringing 
my train through thousands of Indians, in spite of all hindrances 
and adverse advice, bring it happily to this place by friendliness and 
pacific disposition alone, and if I am now to be punished for suc- 
ceeding in doing this, then I am ready to accept my punishment.” 
The squire then said that I also had the right to question the wit- 
nesses of my accusers. I first related under what conditions I had 
found the nine Americans at Fort Laramie, how | had accepted 
and treated them. Then I asked them if I had made any difference 
between them as Americans and our people during the whole jour- 
ney, and if I had not only treated them as the equal of my own 
people, but had cared for them as for my own children. The squire 
demanded that they give answer to my statement. They testified 
that all my words were true, and that no man had ever treated them 
better than I had. Rage flowed up more and more in the hearts of 
my fellow citizens as the ignominious behavior of the two witnesses 
was exposed. A citizen of The Dalles jumped up saying that since 
Dr. Keil had no other witness, he wished to be sworn and testify in 
my behalf. He testified that in 1852 he had that same sort of talk 
among the Cajuses Indians of the Grand Round Valley, as was now 
attributed to me. Major Haller rose and stated that he would pro- 
duce another witness to justify my case, if that was necessary. 
The officers and citizens of The Dalles made known their feelings 
toward the accuser and his witnesses who sat there blushing with 
shame. Then spoke the agent, he would rest the case in the hands 
of the justices of the peace. The justice of the peace, a man of 
honor, arose and announced: ‘Gentlemen, I proclaim Dr. Keil a 
free man. He has treated his people justly under all circumstances, 
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so that I, if I had been in his place and under such conditions could 
not have done better, according to my best judgement.” 


We adjourned, and my accusers were the object of derision on 
the part of the public. Without doubt they would have been 
physically mistreated if they had not made a hurried get-away. 
That same evening the schoolmaster and I left by steamboat for the 
Cascades. There we met our people again. All were overjoyed 
because of the happy ending of this affair. 


This is the first of two articles on William Keil. The second will appear in the 
January, 1954, issue. 
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REMARKS ON SENATOR ALLEN McREYNOLDS 
AND THE BINGHAM PORTRAIT OF 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 


BY FLOYD C. SHOEMAKER! 


I first met Allen McReynolds twenty-six years ago when the 
Missouri Press Association met at Joplin, in this very hotel, and the 
members were entertained at a luncheon in Carthage. The toast- 
master at that luncheon displayed such wit, personality, and poise 
that I turned to Walter Williams, the dean of Missouri journalists, 
who was sitting next to me, and asked, ‘“‘Who is this man?” Walter 
Williams said, ‘‘That’s one of the smartest lawyers and most elo- 
quent speakers in southwest Missouri. His name is Allen Mc- 
Reynolds.”’ Afterward, we were introduced, and a friendship began 
which I have prized highly through the years. 


Senator McReynolds has worked in 
many offices of public service, but I know 
him best for his service to the State His- 
torical Society of Missouri. He first 
joined the Society in 1922, and was a 
vice-president from 1925-1936. He be- 
came acting president in 1936 on the 
death of the Honorable George A. 
Mahan, and was elected president from 
1937 to 1941. He is now a permanent 
trustee of the Society. 

He has always been one of the most 

Allen McReynolds obliging, gracious, and willing support- 

ers and workers for the Society. I have 

never asked him for help on Society problems that he has not con- 

tributed his aid generously. He is an accomplished student of his- 
tory with an especial love of Missouri history. 





‘Delivered at a banquet given in commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
Senator Allen McReynolds’ admission to the Missouri bar by his law partners, John H. 
Flanigan, John H. Flanigan, Jr., and Laurence H. Flanigan of Carthage, Missouri. 
The guests included Governor Phil M. Donnelly, leaders of the bench and bar of 
Missouri, and former associates of Senator McReynolds in legislature and constitu- 
tional convention and in the University of Missouri and the State Historical Society 
of Missouri. The banquet was given in the Connor Hotel in Joplin, May 22, 1953. 
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Senator McReynolds comes of old Missouri stock which has 
been active in state affairs for a century and a quarter—stock which, 
like that of many of our substantial pioneers, sprang from the Old 
Dominion state. It’s in his bones, his love of Missouri, its history, 
and its people. He is a polished, cultured, industrious gentleman, 
who has probably made more scheduled speeches before the meet- 
ings of the State Historical Society than any other man—and he 
always draws a crowd. 

He has performed many acts of friendship for the Society, one 
of the most recent and valuable of which was the acquisition of the 
George Caleb Bingham portrait of Thomas Jefferson. It took no 
little time, effort, and know-how on the part of Senator McReynolds 
before this fine painting actually hung on the wall of the Society’s 
library. 

It was the Senator who first recognized the historical value of 
the Jefferson portrait when he saw it in the office of Senator Michael 
E. Casey in Kansas City. When he remarked on the portrait to 
Casey, that senator told him that the painting had hung in the old 
Missouri capitol building which was destroyed by fire in 1911, that 
he had rescued the badly damaged portrait, which was regarded as 
worthless, and had it cleaned and reframed after the fire. 

Senator McReynolds called the existence of the painting to my 
attention, and then it slipped from my mind—but not from his 
mind. He was in Kansas City in June, 1949, when Senator Casey 
died, and he went to talk with Judge Leslie Welch of the Probate 
Court to ascertain the whereabouts of the portrait and the possi- 
bility of obtaining it for the Society. Judge Welch later informed 
him that Casey had presented the portrait to his friend, the Honor- 
able Ira B. McLaughlin, a well-known Kansas City lawyer. He 
went to talk to Mr. McLaughlin, and found that he had no proper 
place to house the painting since he had retired and given up his 
office in the Scarritt building. Senator McReynolds told him of his 
desire to obtain the painting for the State Historical Society and 
appealed to his generosity to make it available to us. Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin decided that the value it would have for the Society and 
the people of Missouri outweighed his personal regard for the por- 
trait, and he was disposed to let us have it. 

The Senator arranged for a meeting, and I went to Kansas City 
to examine the portrait. It was in pretty bad shape but showed 
excellent quality beneath the surface grime. I proposed to Mr. 
McLaughlin that the Society would have the portrait cleaned and 
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restored by Mr. James Roth of the Nelson Gallery in Kansas City 
provided the Society obtained the painting if the experts decided it 
was a Bingham. Otherwise, Mr. McLaughlin would still own a fine 
painting in good condition. That was agreed to, and we turned it 
over to Mr. Roth for restoration. About two months later I drove 
to Kansas City to see what Mr. Roth had done and was delighted 
that the portrait had turned out so wonderfully. Soon afterward, 
it was hung in the Society library, where it has attracted much 
attention from visitors since. 

Now, what is the painting 
itself? It is one of the finest 
pieces of portrait art by George 
Caleb Bingham, Missouri’s most 
famous nineteenth century ar- 
tist. It is a copy of the well- 
known portrait of Jefferson by 
Gilbert Stuart, and we can only 
conjecture as to the date that 
Bingham painted it. We know 
through official records that the 
Missouri Legislature commis- 
sioned Bingham to paint por- 
traits to be used for decoration 
in the old capitol building, 
among them a portrait of Jeffer- 

Thomas Jefferson, by George son. Some of Bingham’s corre- 
Caleb Bingham spondence of 1856 tells of his 
visiting Washington, Philadel- 

phia, New York, and Boston, making studies in preparation for 
carrying out the commission. Bingham’s letters also tell of copying 
portraits of Jefferson painted by contemporaries of the statesman. 

We believe the painting now in the Society was made by Bing- 
ham during this trip and was a copy of or a model for the full length 
Jefferson portrait which hung on one side of the rostrum in the 
Senate Chamber of the old capitol destroyed by fire. 

Letters from Mr. Roth and from Mr. Gardner, then director 
of the Nelson Gallery, confirmed the opinion that the painting is a 
Bingham—perfect in color and form—the result of a master copyist 
copying a masterpiece. 

A letter from Mr. Gardner says: “We all feel that the portrait 
is unquestionably a Bingham.” 
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Senator McReynolds made the formal presentation of the por- 
trait to the Society at the annual luncheon meeting November 4, 
1949. 

Senator McReynolds has deftly handled many other projects 
for the Society and helped to smooth relations with the State Legis- 
lature on more than one occasion. It has been a privilege and a 
pleasure to work with him in promoting the welfare of the Society 
and helping to extend to all Missourians a greater knowledge of 
their state’s history. 
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Here are the six most recent ‘‘This Week in Missouri History” 
articles, which have had state-wide newspaper circulation during the 
past quarter, reprinted for Review readers. 


Miss Jean Brand wrote the articles, with my editorship, using 
reference sources and publications in the Society library, and did the 
research for illustrations. 


These illustrations were collected from a variety of sources. 
Yale University granted permission to use George Caleb Bingham’s 
fine ‘Shooting for the Beef,” which hangs in its collection, and Dr. 
Nolie Mumey of Denver contributed the photograph of Calamity 
Jane from his book titled Calamity Jane. The illustration of Gen- 
eral Nathaniel Lyon leading his troops into battle was drawn by the 
master engraver, F.O.C. Darley, in 1862. 


The interior view of a ropewalk originated in Iilustrations of 
Useful Crafts and Manufactures, 1858. In Harper’s Weekly, that 
excellent source of American pictures of the last century, was dis- 
covered the charming illustration of the village school of 1874. The 
line drawing of the Battle of Lexington was found in John R. 
Musick’s Stories of Mis souri, 1897. 


References accompany each article for those who may wish to 
read further. 


FLOYD C. SHOEMAKER since 1915 has been secretary and librarian of the Society 
and editor of the Missouri Historical Review. 
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‘*SHOOTING FOR BEEF’? PROVIDED TARGET PRACTICE AND PRIZES 
Released July 9, 1953 
“Six-bits on ‘Black Snake’!”’ 
An eager marksman stood ready to shoot at the target while 


the other contestants waited their turns, each ready to back his 
own skill with a small bet. 





Courtesy Yale University 
SHOOTING FOR THE BEEF, by George Caleb Bingham 


“Black Snake”’ was a rifle with an enviable reputation among 
the citizens of Franklin County during the early years of the 19th 
century. There were other rifles of high repute at the shooting 
match—‘‘Cross Bunter,” ‘Hair Splitter,” ‘‘Blood Letter,’’ and 
‘Panther Cooler.”’ 


Although ‘Black Snake” looked like a crowbar tied to a hand 
spike, it proved its value in a country where it was important that 
every citizen prepare himself for self-defense as well as for hunting 
game. Target shooting as a pastime kept Missourians in practice. 


Usually on Saturdays, they gathered to “shoot for beef’ at a 
crossroads store or at the farm of someone who would sell a fat steer. 
The prize was the steer, to be butchered and divided into quarters, 
with the hide and tallow making the more valuable fifth “quarter,” 
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which went to the first place winner. Other winners took their 
choices in order of rank. 


The names of the contestants were recorded, along with the 
number of shots they paid for, figured usually at the rate of six for a 
dollar. As a rule they did not shoot from a distance of more than 
forty yards when shooting offhand, or sixty from a support. 


Each marksman made his own target from a small board, 
fashioning a bulls-eye with white paper and black powder. He 
scratched a cross in the center from which all his shots were meas- 
ured. 


Two men chosen as judges announced the result after each shot 
and set up the next man’s target. The rifleman rejoiced when they 
announced ‘‘center broke” or “dead center,” for such a shot was 
sure to win. When the last shot had been fired, the judges took all 
the targets and made careful measurements to decide the five closest 
shots, then solemnly announced the winners. 


There was both good and bad shooting, but a shot that missed 
the tatget center by more than an inch was rarely a winner. Some- 
times an especially good marksman carried off the first two or three 
prizes, but such a man was not particularly welcome as a regular 
guest at shooting matches. Winning marksmen were willing to 
attribute their success to the excellence of their rifles and to the 
gunsmiths who made them. 


In the Missouri German settlements the shooting match was 
often a ceremonious affair. On the Fourth of July, 1840, German 
settlers near Washington, Missouri, arranged a Vogelschieszen where 
they shot at a carved and gilded wooden eagle. The winner was 
decked with a wreath and allowed to name the queen of the dance 
that followed the match. 


Shooting matches are still popular in Missouri, although the 
prize today is more likely to be a Thanksgiving turkey than a side 
of beef. 


[References: William G. Bek, ‘“‘Marksmanship and the Old-Time Shooting 
Match,"’ Missouri Historical Review, 16 (April, 1922), 358-62; ‘“‘Shooting Matches in 
Pioneer Missouri,’’ Missouri Historical Review, 21 (April, 1927), 516-517; Walter B. 
Stevens, Centennial History of Missouri (St. Louis, 1921), II, 24.] 
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This Week in Missouri History 


CALAMITY JANE WAS LADY WILDCAT FROM MISSOURI 


Released July 30, 1953 


“Why, you low-down white- 
bellied son of a skunk!’ The 
words that rang out in a coarse 
female voice were punctuated by 
shots and the tinkle of breaking 
glass. 

Suddenly the swinging doors 
of the Deadwood Gulch saloon 
flew open and a befuddled miner 
staggered headfirst into the 
street, followed by a sturdy 
woman clad in buckskin, who 
brandished a pair of six-shooters 
and called insults as he hastily 
disappeared around the corner. 

One more unsuspecting 
westerner had learned the hard 
way about Calamity Jane from 
Missouri. When she politely of- 
fered to buy the drinks, she con- * ' eae ieee 

. . ‘ Courtesy Dr. Nolie Mumey 
sidered it an insult to a lady for CALAMITY JANE posed for her 
any man to refuse. picture in western costume in 1876 

Fact and fiction concerning 
Calamity Jane became irrevocably tangled as westerners handed 
down tales of her exploits through half a century. According to her 
own account, she was born Martha Jane Canary at Princeton, Mis- 
souri. At the time of the 1860 census she was four years old and 
living on a Mercer County farm with her improvident parents. 

About 1864 the family sold out and moved west with a wagon 
train on the Overland Trail, and Jane began a round of boisterous 
living that gave her name a place in American history. 


» 


Somewhere along the way, Jane was orphaned or deserted and 
left to shift for herself among the rough mining camps of the West. 
It is said she earned her name when the miners learned that when- 
ever an epidemic of “mountain fever’ or other calamity struck, Jane 
would labor tirelessly among the sick with home remedies and 
generous care. 
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A strong woman of rough exterior and kind heart, she entered 
into all kinds of wild exploits for fun or profit. She drank, swore, 
and dressed like a man, became a crack shot and could ride a bronco 
like the wind. She claimed to have served as an army scout in the 
Indian wars, to have driven a stagecoach, and been a bullwhacker 
with a freighting firm. Occasionally she ran a dance hall or saloon. 
Sometimes Calamity worked at more conventional feminine employ- 
ments such as cooking or laundering for mining outfits, then blew 
all her wages in one gay spree. 

She became a famous and almost legendary character through- 
out Wyoming, Montana, and South Dakota and eventually joined 
the picturesque ‘‘Wild Bill’’ Hickok’s troupe. 


But time and civilization caught up with Calamity Jane. The 
day came when the orderly gamblers and drinkers in the saloons of 
Deadwood did not enjoy the howling of a drunken old woman. She 
landed in jail more often, and hard living told on her health. 


Calamity Jane died in South Dakota just fifty years ago, on 
August 2, 1903, and was buried at Deadwood in a grave next to her 
long-time friend, “Wild Bill” Hickok—far away from Princeton, 
Missouri. 

[References: Duncan Aikman, Calamity Jane and the Lady Wildcats (New York, 
1927); “Calamity Jane,’’ Missouri Historical Review, 20 (April, 1926), 457; Ethel 


Hueston, Calamity Jane of Deadwood Gulch (New York, 1937); Nolie Mumey, 
Calamity Jane (Denver, 1950).] 


A FIGHTING CONNECTICUT YANKEE LED MISSOURIANS 
IN UNION CAUSE 


Released August 13, 1953 


Through the fog of powder smoke and whistling shot, amid the 
din and thunder of one of the bloodiest battles Missouri has ever 
known, a red-headed Yankee general rallied his troops in a desperate 
effort to save our state for the Union. 


General Nathaniel Lyon personally led his army into battle 
when he met General Benjamin McCulloch’s Confederates and 
General Sterling Price’s Missouri State troops at Wilson’s Creek, 
near Springfield, on August 10, 1861. But he paid for valor with 
his life. 

Lyon threw all the intensity of his fiery temperament into the 
fray. Early in the morning he had attacked the southern force, 
twice the size of his own, and for a while gained the advantage, but 
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the enemy surged back and the fighting that followed was terrific. 
Lyon stayed in the midst of it, moving up and down the lines en- 
couraging his men by words and example. One horse was shot 
from under him and he was wounded, but kept going. 


ees 


GENERAL NATHANIEL LYON personally led his Union troops 
into battle at Wilson's Creek and was killed on the field 


Then, re-mounted but haggard from loss of blood, Lyon put 
himself at the front of a column that met a full volley of enemy fire 
head-on. Lyon was killed instantly and carried from the field. 


The battle raged several more hours with fearful losses on both 
sides until the exhausted Union troops were ordered to retreat— 
much to the relief and amazement of the Confederates and Missouri , 
State forces, who were themselves on the point of retreating. 


The nation as well as the Missouri Federals suffered a great 
loss in the death of Lyon, for he was competent, efficient, and a born 
soldier, and he loved the Union with a fierce devotion. He became a 
national hero as a martyr to the cause of unity. 


Lyon had traveled a long way to meet his destiny in Missouri. 
Born in Connecticut in 1818, he was graduated from West Point 
in 1841. He fought in the Seminole War in Florida and in the 
Mexican War, and for several years was on frontier duty in Cali- 
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fornia. Between 1854 and 1861, he was stationed in Nebraska and 
in Kansas, where the slavery question was a hot and bitter issue 
that led to border warfare between Missourians and Kansans. He 
took over the command at St. Louis in 1861. 

The Civil War opened in Missouri when Lyon seized Camp 
Jackson, the encampment of pro-southern state militia companies 
near St. Louis. After a conference failed to reconcile the northern 
and southern leaders, Lyon occupied Jefferson City, won the Battle 
of Boonville on June 17, and pursued the enemy to the fatal battle 
site at Wilson’s Creek. With him, there was no middle ground in 
any matter that gained his attention, and he gave his life to defend- 
ing the Union he believed in. 

Lyon was only forty-two years old when he fell in battle. All 
his property, amounting to nearly $50,000, he left to his country, 
for he had no family. 

[References: Nathaniel Lyon, Last Political Writings of Gen. Nathaniel Lyon (New 
York, 1861); James Peckham, Gen. Nathaniel Lyon, and Missouri in 1861 (New York, 


1866); Ashbel Woodward, Life of General Nathaniel Lyon (Hartford, Conn., 1862); 
Shoemaker, Floyd C., editor, Missouri, Day by Day, II (Columbia, Mo., 1943), 29. 


“HUMAN SPIDERS’ SPUN MISSOURI HEMP INTO ROPE 
Released August 27, 1953 


Longfellow called them “human spiders’’—the men who made 
rope and cordage at the rope walks in New England: 


In that building long and low, 

With its windows all a-row, 

Like the portholes of a hulk, 

Human spiders spin and spin, 

Backward down their threads so thin 
Dropping, each a hempen bulk. 


“Human spiders’’ were busy at rope walks in Missouri as well 
as in New England. To Liberty, Lexington, Rocheport, Waverly, 
Glasgow, and other river towns in the 1840's and 1850's the farmers 
brought wagonload after wagonload of hemp to be made into rope 
or to be baled and shipped by steamboat to St. Louis. 

The rope-making machine was placed at one end of a shed about 
a quarter of a mile long, known as the ropewalk, though many rope- 
walks in Missouri were in the open air. 

Young boys learning to make rope earned fifty cents a day. 
They usually had the job of turning the large wheel on the machine, 
which gave the twist to the rope, while an older man with a bundle 
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of “hackled” or dressed hemp walked backward from the wheel, 
feeding out hemp fibers evenly with his hands, forming the rope 
strands. As soon as the spinner completed his journey, he called 
for the wheelman to detach the yarn and begin winding it on a reel 
nearby, while he slowly walked forward and held it taut. Later, 
three or more'of these strands were twisted together in the opposite 
direction to form a strong rope. 





_ 


AT THE ROPE WALK spinners walked backward from a wheel, 
feeding strands from bundles of hemp around their waists 


As early as 1809 the Missouri Gazette announced that a rope- 
walk was to be built at Herculaneum since the farmers had become 
interested in hemp culture. The back-breaking labor of raising 
hemp was delegated largely to slaves. It began with spring planting 
and continued through long hours of work in the August sun, cut- 
ting the stalks which grew as tall as a man, and spreading them on 
the ground for curing. 

Since only the fiber of the stalk went into manufactured rope, 
the rest of it had to be rotted and beaten away. Slaves operated 
the hemp brake which pounded the residue from the stalk. Ware- 
houses hummed with business as loads of hemp were brought in to 
be sorted and bound into 100 to 500 pound bales for shipping. 
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In 1860 Missouri produced the largest amount of hemp ever 
recorded for the state, a total of 19,267 tons. The price ranged 
from $200 to $300 a ton for the longest and strongest fiber. The 
four leading counties that year were Saline, Lafayette, Platte, and 
Buchanan. It was said, perhaps with some exaggeration, that La- 
fayette County farmers were so wedded to hemp cultivation that 
they had to import grain and meat from other counties, and in Saline 
it was the great staple. 

Wymore, Bird, and Company, operating one of the four rope- 
walks at Liberty, in 1854 made 7,991 coils of rope, paying farmers 
$60,000 for hemp and hiring thirty to thirty-five hands. 

The hemp crop was big business in Missouri before the Civil 
War, but it depended upon slave labor for profit and soon became a 
ghost industry when slavery was abolished. Demand for Missouri- 
made rope declined, too, with the use of other rope materials and 
wire, and farmers, warehouse owners, and the “human spiders” 
turned to other work. 

(References: Miles W. Eaton, ‘‘The Development and Later Decline of the Hemp 
Industry in Missouri,’’ Missouri Historical Review, 43 (July, 1949), 344; Pauline K. 
Knobbs, Hemp Raising in Marion County Before 1860, (Unpublished Mss. in Society's 
files, n:d.); ‘‘The Lost Missouri Hemp Industry,’’ Missouri Historical Review, 37 (Oct., 


1942), 57; William B. Sprague, ‘‘The Rope Maker,’’ The Chronicle of the Early American 
Industries Association (Nov., 1940), pp. 97, 100.] 


SUBSCRIPTION SCHOOLS TAUGHT MISSOURIANS THEIR 
THREE R’S 


Released September 10, 1953 


Frontier life put a premium on a strong back, for literature 
could not be discussed with an Indian, or a forest cleared by reciting 
poetry. But Missouri settlers knew the value of some education. 

The most common method of educating the young people was 
a subscription school. When enough families had settled in a 
neighborhood, someone would suggest the need for a school. Then 
the men would gather by common consent at a place convenient to 
wood and water and with axes in hand build the school themselves, 
log by log. 

They set up the subscription school on a community co- 
operative basis, with parents paying according to the number of 
students they sent to the school. Teachers were often paid in kind, 
and perhaps the slight inducement of receiving their salaries in corn, 
meat, and other produce was one reason that better teachers did not 
readily appear on the Missouri scene. 
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Life for the schoolmaster was no picnic at best. Besides the 
uncertainty of the pay, the teacher had to ‘“‘board around” a week 
or longer at a time with each family from which children came. 

Discipline was severe partly from the popularity of the “spare 
the rod and spoil the child” philosophy and partly through necessity. 
Frontier lads were a husky lot, and many a teacher was ducked or 
“locked out”’ if he failed to treat at Christmas or on the last day of 
school, or if he aroused the wrath of the students in some other 
manner. 





IN THE VILLAGE SCHOOL Missouri children learned to read, 
write, and cipher, and to perform at ‘‘exercises’’ on Friday 
afternoons 


School usually lasted about three months, beginning in the fall 
and continuing until the weather called a halt. Sometimes it opened 
again briefly in the spring. Attendance was irregular, for most 
fathers didn’t “hold with book larnin’”’ when there -was corn to 
husk or ground to break, and they had no qualms about keeping 
their children out of school when they could be useful at home. 

Equipment was at a premium. Books were scarce, paper high, 
slates a luxury, blackboards often out of the question. Quill pens 
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and homemade ink passed for writing implements. The little fel- 
lows trudged to school with blue primers and wooden-backed Conti- 
nental spellers, while older scholars swung Dillsworth or Smiley’s 
arithmetics in rawhide straps. 


The school itself was likely to be a cheerless building where 
winter winds whistled in around the door and window frames, where 
lighting was poor, and sanitation primitive. 


Scholars ranged from the smallest to grown men and women, 
and there were seldom any grouped classes in the subscription 
schools, each student being assigned his own work. 


It was a strange conglomeration of pupils and school equip- 
ment, yet the needs of the people were met. When they finished 
they could cipher and spell, carry and “borrer”’ in subtraction and 
long division, and best of all, they could read—a notable feat in 
itself in early Missouri. 

(References: Wiley Britton, ‘“‘Pioneer Life in Southwest Missouri,''’ Missouri 
Historical Review, 16 (July, 1922), 574; Allen Glenn, History of Cass County (Topeka, 
1917), p. 234; History of Adair, Sullivan, Putnam, and Schuyler Counties (Chicago, 


1888), p. 734; History of Lewis, Clark, Knox, and Scotland Counties (St. Louis, 1887) 
pp. 584-85; History of Marion County (St. Louis, 1884), pp. 157-58.] 


LEXINGTON CAPTURED IN THE ‘‘BATTLE OF THE HEMP BALES” 


Released September 24, 1953 


Missouri’s pro-southern state forces dodged Minie balls and 
captured Lexington in a rousing three-day battle just ninety-two 
years ago this week. 

General Sterling Price moved on to Lexington with his pro- 
southern Missouri State Guard after the Confederate victory at 
Wilson’s Creek in August, 1861. He hoped to capture arms and 
supplies and to enlist recruits there. He arrived on September 12 
with nearly 15,000 men, but for six days withheld the order for a 
general attack. 

Colonel J. A. Mulligan and his 3000 Union soldiers had time to 
entrench themselves firmly on the hill where the Masonic College 
stood, but they faced an army that outnumbered them five to one, 
with only forty rounds of ammunition. Mulligan sent an urgent 
appeal to Jefferson City for help which never came. 

State troops surrounded College Hill, cutting off Mulligan’s 
men from their water supply. On the 18th, Price ordered a hot 
artillery fire that continued without let-up for fifty-two hours. 
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The William O. Anderson home near the college grounds served as 
a hospital for the wounded. 


Early on the morning of the 20th, Price resorted to the tactics 
which gave the fight the name “battle of the hemp bales.” All 
attempts to storm the college building where the enemy was en- 
trenched had failed. Price now ordered his soldiers to take bales of 
hemp from nearby warehouses and soak them in water from the 
river. They then rolled the bales uphill ahead of them, closer and 
closer to the building, providing a portable breastwork behind which 
they could dodge flying shells while keeping up a well-directed fire 
at the enemy. 





BEHIND HEMP BALES BARRICADES, Price's soldiers moved up 
the hill at Lexington to defeat Union forces under Mulligan 


Mulligan and his men had exhausted their water supply, their 
ammunition was nearly gone, and Mulligan had been wounded 
twice. There was nothing to do but surrender. 


Jubilant over the victory, Price’s State Guard took artillery, 
infantry arms, cavalry equipment, 750 horses, more than $100,000 
worth of commissary stores and other property. 
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Even by the time the battle ended, Price’s army was increased 
by the arrival of unarmed recruits from north and south of the river, 
and he left Lexington in command of a larger and better equipped 
force than he had brought. 


(References: History of Lafayette County (St. Louis, 1881); Susan McCausland, 
“The Battle of Lexington as Seen by a Woman,’’ Missouri Historical Review, 6 (April, 
1912), 127; Floyd C. Shoemaker, editor, Missouri, Day by Day (Columbia, Mo., 1943), 
II, 189; Floyd C. Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians (Chicago, 1943), I, 849; 
J. F. Snyder, ‘“‘The Capture of Lexington,’’ Missouri Historical Review, 7 (October, 
1912), 1.] 
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EDITED BY RUBY MATSON ROBINS! 


THE SETTLEMENTS, 1796-1820—(Continued) 


(Boone’s Lick Country continued) 

Franklin 

Manifestation of Rapid Settlement: Plotting the Towns 
Cooper County 

Boonville 


FRANKLIN 


“The town of Old Franklin was laid off opposite the present 
site of Boonville, during the year 1816. It was located on fifty acres 
of land, donated by different individuals for that purpose.’’? When 
Howard County was first organized the seat of justice was located 
at Hannah Cole’s Fort in what is now Cooper County, but when 
Old Franklin was laid off the commissioners chose that place ‘‘as 
the most suitable place for the location of the county seat.’”* 


Peck visited Franklin in 1818 and he writes: ‘Franklin is a 
village of seventy families. It is situated on the left bank of the 
Missouri, and on the border of an extensive tract of rich, alluvial 
bottom land . . . At the period of our visit, no town west of St. 
Louis gave better promise for rapid growth than Franklin. There 
was no church formed in the village, but I found fourteen Baptists 
there.’’ 


By the beginning of 1818 Franklin was so firmly established 
as a town that the first land office north of the river was placed there. 
“The first sales from the Franklin land office were also reported for 
the period from October 1, 1818, to September 30, 1819. During 


RUBY MATSON ROBINS, a native of Maryland, received her A. B. in 1937 and her 
M. A. in 1943, both from the University of Maryland. She taught for six years in the 
public high school of Silver Spring, Maryland. She is now a research associate in the 
State Historical Society of Missouri. 

2Henry C. Levens and Nathaniel M. Drake, A History of Cooper County, Missouri 
from the First Visit by White Men... (St. Louis, Perrin and Smith, 1876), p. 41. 

3Tbid., p. 40. 

‘John Mason Peck, Forty Years of Pioneer Life, Memoir of John Mason Peck, 
D. D., edited by Rufus Babcock (Philadelphia, American Baptist Publication Society, 
1864), p. 134. 
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that year 662,434.37 acres, valued at $1,894,905.69, were sold and 
the treasury payments amounted to $482,859.15. The report for 
1819 showed that 471,460.36 acres valued at $1,326,290.18 were 
sold. In February alone, about 320,000 acres were sold at an average 
of $4 per acre. Payments into the treasury amounted to $463,- 
519.05.’’5 


Soon after the establishment of the land office, a newspaper, 
The Missouri Intelligencer and Boon's Lick Advertiser, was founded 
in Franklin. “On the 23rd of April, 1819, Nathaniel Patton and 
Benjamin Holliday commenced the publication of the Missouri 
Intelligencer in (Old) Franklin. The size of the sheet was 18 x 24 
inches, and was printed . . . on the Ramage press, a wooden con- 
trivance, with cast-iron bed, joints and platten, and which at this 
day is a great curiosity. About the year 1858, Col. Wm. F. Switzler, 
of Columbia, Mo., presented this press to the Mercantile Library 
Association of St. Louis.’”? 


The History of Howard and Chariton Counties reproduces a 
letter written in 1819 by a resident of Franklin identified as A. Fuller 
to a friend back East: ‘You need not scold; | have had too much 
to do to write to you fellows that live in civilized society. Here I 
am, on the extreme frontier of the settlements of our country, but 
would not exchange places with you for all your boasted luxuries. . . 


“The settlers of the country moved out of the forts last spring, 
and are about as happy a set as you can find . . . They have laid 
out a town opposite here on the river, called Boonville, which they 
expect to eclipse this place, but the traders think Franklin will 
eclipse any town out west. I think likely it will if the river will let 
it alone. I went over the river last summer to attend the first sale 
of lots, intending to purchase some to build on, but they were run 
up to a fabulous price . . . There were some of the voters who 
appeared to be affected by patriotism acquired at the only. . 
tavern in the place, kept by a hard looking old fellow named Reames, 
who bowed politely to all who came in and asked for something to 
drink, and I was told the whiskey had actually not had time to cool 
before it was dealt out to customers . . .’* 


‘Floyd C. Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, Land of Contrasts and People of 
Achievements (Chicago, Lewis, 1943), I, 207. 

‘The Intelligencer survived under the name of the Columbia Herald-Statesman 
until 1938."" Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, I, 256. 

7History of Howard and Chariton Counties (St. Louis, National Historical Com- 
pany, 1883) p. 260. 
*Ibid., pp. 169-171. 
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An exciting event in the early history of Franklin was the 
arrival of the first steamboat in 1819. The Missouri Intelligencer 
carried this account of the event: ‘With no ordinary sensations of 
pride and pleasure, we announce the arrival . . . of the elegant 
steamboat Independence . . . being the first steamboat that ever 
attempted ascending the Missouri. She was joyfully met by the 
inhabitants of Franklin, and saluted by, the firing of cannon, which 
was returned by the Independence.’’* 
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Photo by Massie 
The Independence Arriving at Franklin, May 28, 1819 
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James writes of Franklin in 1819: “This town, at present, 
increasing more rapidly than any other on the Missouri, had been 
commenced but two years and a half before... It... con- 
tained about one hundred and twenty log houses of one story, several 
framed dwellings of two stories, and two of brick, thirteen shops for 
the sale of merchandise, four taverns, two smiths’ shops, two large 
team-mills, two billiard-rooms, a court-house, a log prison of two 
stories, a post-office, and a printing-press issuing a weekly paper. 
At this time bricks were sold at ten dollars per thousand, corn at 
twenty-five cents per bushel, wheat one dollar, bacon at twelve 
and a half cents per pound, uncleared lands from two to ten or 
fifteen dollars per acre. The price of labor was seventy-five cents 
per day. 


*The Missouri Intelligencer (Franklin, Missouri), May 28, 1819. 
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“.. . [Franklin] stands on a low and recent alluvial plain, and 
has behind it a small stagnant creek. The bed of the river, near the 
shore, has been heretofore obstructed by sand-bars, which pre- 
vented large boats from approaching the town; whether this evil 
will increase or diminish, it is not possible to determine ... It is 
even doubtful whether the present site of Franklin will not, at some 
future day, be occupied by the river . . .’’!° 


“In Franklin . . . a number of educational institutions were 
opened at an early day. Grey Bynum, a South Carolinian by birth, 
who came to the Boonslick country with the first settlers, was the 
first school teacher . . . and taught forty-three children residing 
in the settlement within a radius of five miles from the school . . . 
The school books used were the ‘Kentucky Preceptor’ and ‘Lessons 
in Elocution,’ all published in about 1800.’"" 


The Franklin Academy was chartered in 1820, and it was 
provided that the academy “should admit orphans and children of 
such persons as were unable to defray the expense if the trustees 
approved.’ 


Jonas Viles from a study of descriptions of lots in the record of 
deeds, advertisements in the Missouri Intelligencer, and other 
sources worked up a description of old Franklin: ‘‘The ground plan 
of Franklin as it took final form in 1819 covered about two-thirds 
of a square mile. It was the familiar checkerboard pattern, divided 
into fifteen blocks along the river and ten blocks deep . . . On the 
west side of the [public] square was the two-story log jail, built in 
1817 at a cost of $1,199; on the southwest corner was the brick 
market house; out in the square was the public well and, probably, 
the temporary three-hundred-dollar courthouse. The square and 
Main street must have been built up nearly solidly, as the lots were 
subdivided into frontages of forty or even twenty feet. The build- 
ings were, for the most part, one-story, one or two-room log cabins, 
with occasional two-story frame buildings. ‘The’ brick store and 
‘the’ white building recurring frequently in the advertisements 
speak eloquently of the general type. ... The lawyers, the 
doctors, the taverns," and the printing house were within a block 
or two. Along the water-front were two ferries and the warehouses. 
Scattered around this nucleus were the dwellings . . 


Edwin James, Account of an Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Mountains 
(London, Longman, 1823), I, 82-83. 
“Louis Houck, A History of Missouri (Chicago, Donnelley, 1908), III, 70. 
Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, I, 332. 
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“As early as 1819 Franklin could boast a barber who also made 
cigars. The bakery and confectionery shops dealt largely in liquors, 
cordials and bottled claret and Madeira . . . 


“ce 


. . . [There was an] enormous increase in Franklin land 
values ... In the original sale in 1816 eighty-seven lots seem to 
have brought around $2,000. In 1817 a half-acre lot fronting on 
the square sold for $200, but in February, 1818, one-half of the same 
lot brought the same sum. By June, 1818, a lot a block from the 
square brought $300, while by November lots twelve blocks from 
the square were sold for $333. The highest prices noted were $1,350 
for a half-acre lot on the square in December, 1818; $1,200 for a 
frontage of thirty feet on the square and eighty feet deep, but in- 
cluding ‘the’ white building, early in 1819; and $1000 for a lot one 
block from the square, one hundred and seventy-two by forty feet, 
in July, 1819... 


“By origin of its population and social customs, Old Franklin 
was a bit of the Kentucky river valley transplanted to the far west. 
There were individual Irish, French, and Pennsylvania Dutch; the 
editor was born in Roxbury, Massachusetts, and was always some- 
what of a Yankee; piedmont Virginia and Tennessee were well 
represented; but the mass of the population were Kentuckians. 
Many of them were substantial persons of some means who brought 
slaves, blooded stock, and considerable cash with them ... The 
young men revisited Kentucky frequently, the local paper carried 
quite as much Kentucky as Missouri news . . . 


“ee 


. to these true Kentuckians horse-racing was the sport. 
There was a mile track outside of town as early as 1819... [There 
was also a Franklin Library Company in 1819 which maintained 
a room in town]... . 


“ec 


. . . Except for a patrol system to keep the negroes home at 
night, the town had no police system . . . With unwonted energy 
the trustees in 1819 had laid down elaborate rules for the sale of 
country produce in the market house and on the streets. They had 
also organized a fire company, and every male between the ages of 
sixteen and forty-five must turn out with a bucket.’ 


George Caleb Bingham came to Franklin with his parents Henry Vest and Mary 
Amend Bingham in 1819. ‘In 1821 Henry V. Bingham had a tavern . . . in Franklin 
with the sign of the ‘Square and Compass’.”” (Houck, A History of Missouri, III, 60). 

“Jonas Viles, ‘‘Old Franklin: A Frontier Town of the Twenties,’’ The Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, Vol. IX, No. 4 (March, 1923). Quoted material taken in 
order given from pp. 271-272; 273; 277; 279; 281, 280. 
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Franklin, before it was almost entirely engulfed by the river in 
1828, became the outfitting place for the Santa Fe trade. Josiah 
Gregg, who had once lived in the vicinity of Fort Cooper, and later 
became a Santa Fe trader, writes: ‘‘The town of Franklin on the 
Missouri river . . . seems truly to have been the cradle of our 


trade; and, in conjunction with 
several neighboring towns, con- 
tinued for many years to furnish 
the greater number of these ad- 
venturous traders.”’ 

An elaborate garden was 
maintained near Franklin known 
as Hardeman’s Garden. “It was 
a vine-clad, rose-covered bower, 
the prototype of the renowned 
‘Tulip grove,’ of ... Henry Shaw 
of St. Louis . . . Serpentine walks, 
paved with shells, conducted the 


admiring visitor through this 
charming court... This beau- 
A Home on the Missouri tiful garden was finally engulfed 
in the Missouri River . . .’’'® 





MANIFESTATION OF RAPID GROWTH: PLOTTING NEW TOWNS 


A manifestation of rapid settlement in the Boone's Lick 
Country and a product of the ferment created by good land, fortu- 
nate location, and movement were the establishment of new towns. 
Houck writes: “It was an era of town enterprises. Apparently 
every promising location along the rivers, as well as for some dis- 
tance in the interior, was seized upon by some speculator to locate 
a town. Most of these early town enterprises have vanished from 
the map... .”"" 


Josiah Gregg, Commerce of the Prairies or the Journal of a Santa Fe Trader, 
during Eight Expeditions Across the Great Western Prairies, and a Residence of Nearly 
Nine Years in Northern Mezico (New York, J. and H. G. Langley, 1845), I, 32. 

16 History of Howard and Cooper Counties (St. Louis, National Historical Company, 
1883), p. 165. 

Houck, A History of Missouri, III, 184. 
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James writes in 1819: “Al- 
most every settler, who has es- 
tablished himself on the Mis- 
souri, is confidently expecting 
that his farm is, in a few years, 
to become the seat of wealth and 
business, and the mart for an 
extensive district.’’'® 


The newspapers of the pe- 
riod carried many advertise- 
ments which told of the proposed 
town in glowing terms. Flint, 
Presbyterian missionary, taking 
a dim view of the advertised 
claims writes: ‘America inher- The Pioneer 
its, I believe, from England a 
taste for puffing. She has improved upon her model ... This 
region is the paradise of puffers . 

“Town-making introduces . . . [a] species of puffing. Art 
and ingenuity have been exhausted in devising new ways of alluring 
purchasers, to take lots and build in the new town. There are the 
fine rivers, the healthy hills, the mineral springs, the clear running 
water, the eligible mill-seats, the valuable forests, the quarries of 
building-stone, the fine steam-boat navigation, the vast country 
adjacent, the central position, the connecting point between the 
great towns, the admirable soil, and last of all the cheerful and 
undoubting predictions of what the town must one day be. I have 
read more than a hundred advertisements of this sort. Then the 
legislature must be tampered with, in order to make the town either 
the metropolis, or at least the seat of justice .. . 

“A coarse caricature of this abomination of town-making ap- 
peared in the St. Louis papers. The name [of the town advertised] 
was ‘Ne plus ultra.’ The streets were laid out a mile in width; the 
squares were to be sections, each containing six hundred and forty 
acres. The mall was a vast standing forest. In the center of this 
modern Babylon, roads were to cross each other in a meridional line 
at right angles, one from the south pole to Symmes’s hole in the 
north, and another from Pekin to Jersualem.’’'® 





18James, Account of an Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Mountains, I, 80. 
“Timothy Flint, Recollections of the Last Ten Years Passed in Occasional Residences 
and Journeyings in the Valley of the Mississippi (Boston, Cummings, Hilliard, 1826), 
pp. 185; 187-188. 
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Flint points out that some settlements hoped to be a center of 
worship and thus to grow into a town: ‘We were in the habit of 
being often consulted by the people about building temporary places 
of public worship. We soon found that this furnished a fruitful 
source of discord. It was hoped that the location of.a place of wor- 
ship would become in time the center of a village. At any rate, 
every man of influence would choose to have it brought contiguous 
to his plantation.’’”° 

The popularity of laying out new towns was no doubt encour- 
aged by what Flint describes as ‘‘the zeal to purchase” land which 
he says ‘‘amounted to a fever.’’ He writes that during the years 
1816-1819: “. .. the rage for speculating in their lands was at 
the highest .. . 

“There were people who offered immense tracts of land, the 
titles to which were contingent, and only in prospect ... The 
whole county of St. Charles, containing a number of thousands of 
inhabitants, was offered for sale, by what was called the Clamorgan 
claim, and thirteen hundred dollars were paid on the spot for the 
claim ... The discussion, the investigation of these claims, the 
comparative value of them, the vaunting of the mill-streams on the 
one, the range and the probable advantages of another, the prospect 
of confirmation of the unconfirmed titles,” the expectation of one 
from the eloquence of the members of Congress who would espouse 
the interest of his claim, of another from his determined and declared 
purpose to carry his claims by bribery,—conversation upon these 
points made up the burden of the song in all social meetings. They 
were like the weather in other countries, standing and perpetual 
topics of conversation.” 

The locations and names of a number of the speculative towns, 
laid out during the period of settlement in the Boone’s Lick Country, 
are given under the various counties in which they were located. 


COOPER COUNTY 


“Cooper county” was organized on the 17th day of December, 
1818, comprising all that part of what had been Howard county, 
lying south of the Missouri river. 


20Tbid., p. 126. 

"See Ada Paris Klein, ‘‘The Missouri Reader, Ownership of the Land under 
France, Spain, and the United States,"’ Missouri Historical Review, 44 (April, 1950Y, 
274-94. 

2Tbid., pp. 198, 199. 

%3*Named for Sarshel [Benjamin] Cooper, pioneer,”’ and one of the first settlers 
in Howard County. (Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, I, 226.) 
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“It was bounded on the north by the Missouri river, on the 
east and south by the Osage river, and on the west by what was then 
called the Territorial line. 


“At the time of its organization, it included the Territory now 
embraced in the whole of the counties of Cooper, Saline, Lafayette, 
Jackson, Cass, Henry, Johnson, Pettis, Morgan, Moniteau and 
Cole; and part of the counties of Bates, St. Clair, Benton, Camden 
and Miller . 


“The act under which Cooper county was organized located 
the seat of justice at the town of Boonville.’ 


The first permanent settlement in Cooper county was made 
around 1810. Houck writes: ‘‘Hannah Cole,” and her nine chil- 
dren and Stephen Cole, with five children, were the first settlers in 
what is now Cooper county.’’*® 

The Coles were joined by 
other settlers and, as the Indians 
were troublesome, forts were es- 
tablished in the area. Shoe- 
maker writes: ‘There were two 
forts during this period that bore 
the name Cole’s Fort. The first 
was Stephen Cole’s Fort, built 
in 1812 some two miles east of 
Boonville in present Cooper 
County. After several excep- 
tionally bad Indian raids the 
settlers decided they needed a 
stronger fort, and one was con- 
structed late in 1814 at Hannah a 
Cole’s in what is now east Boon- The Ranger 
ville. This fort, built on a river 
bluff, was said to be the largest in the vicinity.’ 





927 


*%Henry C. Levens and Nathaniel M. Drake, A History of Cooper County, Mis- 
souri, p. 48. 

Hannah Cole was the widow of William Temple Cole killed by the Indians whom 
he and a group of others were pursuing in an attempt to recover some horses stolen 
from the Loutre Island settlement. (Houck, A History of Missouri, III, 138, 99-100.) 
26Houck, A History of Missouri, III, 146. 
27Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, I, 293. 
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BOONVILLE 


The town of Boonville, named for Daniel Boone, grew out of 
Hannah Cole’s fort and the settlements nearby. “The town was 
laid out by Asa Morgan and Charles Lucus, and the plat filed on the 
ist day of August, 1817 . . . A donation of fifty acres was made 
by Morgan and Lucus to Cooper County, was accepted by the 
commissioners, and the county seat located thereon . . . 


‘‘From the best evidence that can be had . . . the first houses 
built after the town was laid off were two brick houses . . . on 
Morgan street . . . built by Asa Morgan.’’* 


Drake and Levens in their History of Cooper County relate a 
humorous incident involving Hannah Cole and one of her sons: 
“While Samuel Cole was living at his mother’s fort in East Boon- 
ville, in the year 1817, there was a dance at William Bartlett’s board- 
ing house, on the flat near the ferry landing,?® at the mouth of 
Ruppe’s Branch. Although Samuel wished very much to attend, 
his mother refused to permit him, as his wardrobe at that time was 
entirely too limited to permit him to associate with the ‘elite.’ He 
had no pants, his sole garment consisting of a long tow shirt, which 


reached entirely to his heels. But Samuel . . . was not to be de- 
prived of so great a pleasure, by this, to him, very trivial excuse. 
So he determined to attend that dance... Not having any 


horse, be bridled a tame bull, which was at the fort, and thus 
mounted, rode up to the door of the house in which they were danc- 
ing. After looking in for some time, and by his strange looking 
steed and attire, attracting a large crowd around him, he drove his 
bull down to the river, and riding in, he slid back over its haunches, 
and caught hold of its tail. In this way they swam down the river 
to Hannah Cole’s Fort . . . This story has often been published 
but never correctly . . . but our version is correct, as it was ob- 
tained directly from Samuel Cole himself.’’*° 


Churches and schools were soon established in Boonville and 
the surrounding country. Levens and Drake report that: ‘Pre- 
vious to the year 1817, there were no regular churches in Cooper 
County, but services were held, from time to time... But in 
that year the first church in the county was built. It was called 





28History of Howard and Cooper Counties, p. 656. 

2*Hannah Cole “‘. . . was granted the first license to operate a ferry across the 
Missouri River at Boonville."’ (Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, I, 273.) 
3%°Levens and Drake, A History of Cooper County, Missouri, pp. 42-43. 
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‘Concord Church,’ and was located about six miles south of the City 
of Boonville . . . Its denomination was Baptist.’ 


Another Baptist church was established later: ‘In 1819-20 
Mount Pisgah church was organized, with thirty members . 
This church was about twenty-five miles south of Boonville.’’® 


“Old Nebo Church,” a third Baptist church was built in 1820 
near the present town of Bunceton. ‘It was built by subscriptions 
from the settlers . . .""* 


Methodist religious services were held in Boonville in 1817, 
and in the following year Justinian Williams organized a church 
there.* 


“The first school . . . within the present limits of the county 
of Cooper, was taught by John Savage, in the year 1813, about one 
mile east of Boonville . . . The scholars numbered fifteen chil- 
dren of the settlers living in the neighborhood of Hannah Cole’s 
fort .. . The scholars sat upon one log in the open air . . . The 
price of tuition was one dollar per month, payable in anything 
which the settlers had that was worth one dollar. . . . [The school] 
continued for only one month, as it was caused to cease through 
fears of an attack by the Indians. . .”’® 

Four years later in 1817, ‘‘. . . William Anderson had a school 
near Concord church . . . and in the following year a number 
of schools in different sections were opened . . .’’*® ; 

James writes of Boonville in 1819: ‘Opposite Franklin is 
Boonville, containing, at the time of our visit, eight houses, but 
having, in some respects, a more advantageous situation, and 
probably destined to rival, if not surpass, its neighbor [Franklin] .’’*” 

An incident involving the boys of Franklin and Boonville on 
Christmas day 1819 is related by Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Homan in 
Levens and Drake’s History of Cooper County. ‘(The Franklin 
boys] . . . crossed the river on the ice for the express purpose as 
they termed it, ‘of cleaning out Boonville.’ The fight was a bloody 
one and lasted a long time. The old men of Boonville had to come 
to the rescue of their young men, and the contest for some time 
remained in doubt; but at last Boonville had to give way to superior 


‘1Tbid., p. 58. 

Houck, A History of Missouri, III, 217. 

Levens and Drake, A History of Cooper County, Missouri, p. 59. 

“History of Howard and Cooper Counties, p. 818. 

Levens and Drake, History of Cooper County, Missouri, pp. 34-35. 

%Houck, A History of Missouri, III, 70. 

James, Account of an Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Mountains, I, 83. 
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numbers, there being but few inhabitants here then. There was no 
one killed or mortally wounded. But where is old Franklin now?’’* 

Boonville was the only permanent town established in Cooper 
County before 1820; but three speculative towns were laid out 
during the period of settlement, and the same rhetorical question, 
‘“‘Where are they now?” may be asked concerning them. 

“There was a town called ‘Washington,’ laid off by B. W. 
Levens,*® about one mile below Overton, near the Missouri River, 
on the farm ... occupied by Timothy Chandler. Several lots 
were sold, houses built, and for a while considerable business done. 
But the site of the town has long since disappeared . . 

“Another town called ‘Houstonville,’ was laid off by B. W. 
Levens and John Ward at the ferry landing, opposite Rocheport, 
and some lots were sold, but not much improved. The site of the 
town has long since disappeared under the . . . waters of the 
Missouri River. 

‘Another town, the name of which is now unknown, was located 
at the ‘cross roads,’ north of Conner’s Mill, near the late residence 
of Judge Jesse Ogden, but was soon abandoned.’’*® 

Most' of Cooper County’s 3,483" inhabitants in 1821 were 
living along the creeks and waterways in the county. Levens and 
Drake list settlers by 1820 in all of the townships established by 
1876.” 

The division of the Boone’s Lick settlement south of the river 
established as Cooper County in 1818 was reduced in size in 1820 
through the erection of Cole, Saline, and Lillard (Lafayette) coun- 
ties. 


This is Part II of a three-part article on the Boone's Lick Country. Part I appeared 
in July, 1953, Part III will appear in January, 1954. 





Levens and Drake, History of Cooper County, Missouri, p. 129. 
398. W. Levens, who was active in laying out two of these towns, came to Cooper 
County in 1817 or 1818. (Levens and Drake, History of Cooper County, p. 191). 
‘°Levens and Drake, History of Cooper County, Missouri, pp. 193-194. 
‘Journal of the Senate of the State of Missouri, First G. A. 2nd Sess., 1821, p. 35. 
“See Levens and Drake, History of Cooper County, Missouri, pp. 142-190. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


A PERSONAL MESSAGE FROM THE SECRETARY 


A fine new idea on how to expose the school children of Missouri 
to the rich and glorious history of their state originated with one of 
our members last spring and has been developing at an astounding 
rate. 

Grant Morthland, now of Weirsdale, Fla., but a native Audrain 
Countian, conceived the idea of giving five memberships in the State 
Historical Society to the schools of Audrain County and having the 
county superintendent use the five Reviews as a circulating library. 
Later in the spring your secretary was discussing the plan informally 
at a meeting in Columbia of former presidents of the Missouri Press 
Association and before the meeting adjourned he was in receipt of a 
number of checks to supply memberships and Reviews to the schools 
of different counties. 

The idea spread and at the present writing it has developed 
into a state-wide movement with a total of fifty-nine interested 
donor members having given school memberships to three hun- 
dred and twenty-six schools, both public and parochial, in sixty 
counties. Some donors have elected to give their memberships to 
individual schools, others have decided to have the Reviews carried 

‘ in the county bookmobiles, and still others are having the Reviews 
left in the office of the county superintendent to be used as a cir- 
culating library. Some have also given memberships to libraries 
in their counties. 

What do you think of the idea? Are the children in your town 
and county being exposed to Missouri history? 


MEMBERS ACTIVE IN INCREASING SOCIETY'S MEMBERSHIP 


During the four months of May, June, July, and August, 1953, 
the following members of the Society increased its membership 
as indicated: 


FIVE LIFE MEMBERS 


Warren, David M., Panhandle, Texas 


ONE LIFE MEMBER 


Shoemaker, Floyd C., Columbia 
Shoemaker, Mrs. Floyd C., Columbia 
Sheley, Eleanore, Kansas City 
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THIRTY NEW MEMBERS 
Farmington, Missouri, Kiwanis Club 
by Albert Karsch, Secretary 
in honor of Willa D. Buck 


TWENTY-FOUR NEW MEMBERS 


Kraehe, Enno, Clayton 


NINE NEW MEMBERS 


Rinehart, Rupert L., Kirksville 


EIGHT NEW MEMBERS 


Ahern, James T., Caruthersville 


SIX NEW MEMBERS 


Mason, William S., Brownsville, Texas 
Dawson, Mrs. Lerton V., Excelsior Springs 


FIVE NEW MEMBERS 


Haley, F. C., III, Louisiana 
Koch, Otto W., Brentwood 


FOUR NEW MEMBERS 


Dunlap, Richard L., Kansas City 
Lucas, Mrs. Okla L., Fayette 


THREE NEW MEMBERS 


Lawler, William F., Excelsior Springs 
Essman, Mrs. William L., Cyrene 
Jennings, P. W., Canton 
Jones, Robert N., St. Louis 
Creasey, Roy, Mexico 


TWO NEW MEMBERS 


Blaschke, Mrs. Fred, Washington, D. C. 
Bremser, William J., St. Louis 
Comfort, F. H., Arcadia 
Daniel, Franz E., Charlotte, North Carolina 
Eckles, Raymond S., Moberly 
Ellington, R. D., Jr., Portageville 
Gifford, B. F., St. Joseph 
Hawkins, Robert L., Jr., Monroe City 
Johnson, Louise, Mexico 
Jones, Robert N., St. Louis 
McLarty, Mrs. Vivian, Columbia 
Miltenberger, Val E., Kirksville 
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Motley, Mrs. Robert L., Bowling Green 
Mueller, Paul A., Jr., Jackson 
Rice, Sue, Center 
Sampson, C. J., St. Louis 
Simpson, Morris B., Kansas City 
Shoemaker, Floyd C., Columbia 
Sullivan, S. H., Sullivan 
Wesner, Charles T., Independence 
Withrow, Charles M., Tarkio 


ONE NEW MEMBER 


Abernathy, Mrs. Roy, Chaffee 

Adams, Charles H., St. Joseph 

Aker, Mrs. E. G., Parkville 

Alt, J. E., Columbia 

Atterbury, Newton, Jefferson City 

Bates, Mrs. Ferd, Liberty 

Becker, William H., Columbia 

Bennett, Hal, Greenville 

Brady, Walter L., St. Louis 

Brand, Jean, Columbia 

Burrus, Temple, St. Louis 

Burton, Anna Mae, Jefferson City 

Camp, J. R., Lincoln, Nebraska 

Cargill, Ray L., Kansas City 

Conkin, C. G., Milan 

Corder, Leon Wesley, Jefferson City 

Cowan, Dora, St. Joseph 

Davis, Mrs. R. F., Gainesville, Ga. 

Denning, Elva, Nevada 

Denslow, Ray V., Trenton 

Dunnington, Mrs. Edith F., Natchi- 
toches, Louisiana 

* Elmore, C. E., Houston 

Felling, Raymond, Weston 

Finney, Ruth, Morley 

Goldberg, I. E., Braymer 

Gooch, Mrs. G. E., Meadville 

Guhleman, Hy., Jefferson City 

Hall, Gordon Langley, New York, 
u. €- 

Hamilton, W. J., Cape Girardeau 

Hanes, C. O., Jefferson City 

Hart, Walter O., Breckenridge 

Hines, Paul, Kansas City 

Huey, Leslie P., Maplewood 

Huffstutter, E. B., Point Lookout 

Jentsch, Harry G., St. Louis 

Jezzard, Frank, Springfield 


Johnson, Arch A., Springfield 
Johnson, Louise, Mexico 
Keck, Jay, Independence 
Kowatch, Frank, St. Louis 
Lay, Mrs. Josephine, Joplin 
Lee, Wilson T., Fayette 
Lewis, Mrs. James E., St. Louis 
Lowe, Kenneth, Moberly 

Lucas, Donald F., Buffalo 
McCourtney, J. S., St. Louis 
McDaniel, John, Savannah 
McDermott, Willard, Kansas City 
Mason, J. R., Fayette 

Mason, William S., Brownsville, Tex. 
Mayfield, Mrs. P. M., Portageville 
Miles, Jesse M., Hayti 

Misemer, H. F., Portland, Ore. 
Moore, Charles L., St. Louis 

Moore, George H., St. Louis 

Morris, Mrs. J. P., Warrensburg 
Muench, Max., University City 
Norris, Mary H., St. Louis 
Naughton, Aldace, Jr., La Plata 
Oliver, John W., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Peters, Frank L., Springfield 

Phillips, Mrs. Charles R., Lexington 
Pinet, Mrs. Margaret, Jefferson City 
Pippin, Dru L., Waynesville 

Porter, Mrs. Edwin M., Bowling Green 
Prewitt, Frank, Kansas City 
Richardson, L. L., St. Louis 

Rigg, W. B., Fayette 

Ross, Charles E., Huntington, W. Va. 
Russell, Dorothy, Galena 
Russell, Gladsia, Dexter 
Sampson, C. J., St. Louis 
Scott, H. C., Omaha, Nebraska 
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Selleck, Mrs. Bessie J., Richmond, 
California 

Shannon, R. C., St. Louis 

Strong, Charles M., Macon 

Tuttle, Karl W., Fulton 

Vernon, E. L., Lebanon 

Watkins, Myron Clay, Ambler, Pa. 

Watters, T. Ballard, Marshfield 


Watters, Warren, Marshfield 

Weigel, A. C., Jefferson City 
Wightman, M. E., Columbia 

Wilson, Mrs. Charles, Cape Girardeau 
Wine, Mrs. Frank C., Clarence 
Woods, Charles L., Rolla 

Wright, A. W., Lexington 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Six hundred and forty-five applications for membership were 
received by the Society during the four months of May, June, July, 


and August, 1953. 
is 6714. 


The new members are: 


Academy of the Sacred Heart, St. 
Joseph 

Acuff, Miss Mary, Paris 

Adams, Bruce Berkley, Richmond 

Heights 

Adams, Galen E., Kirkwood 

Ahrens, Hazel, Oskaloosa, Kansas 

Allen, Edmund T., St. Louis 

Ammon, Ray N., St. Joseph 

Anderson, O. F., Benton 

Andrews, John E., Sr., Marshfield 

Anello, Mrs. John, St. Louis 

Appleton City High School, Appleton 
City 

Ascherl, Catherine B., New York, N. Y. 

Ashland R-I School, Ashland 

Aslin, Neil C., Columbia 

Atterberry, K. D., Camdenton 

Atterbury, J. W., Madison 

Auxvasse High School, Auxvasse 

Bailey, Billy L., Orrick 

Baldwin, Carl A., Vienna 

Barco, Mrs. Udell, Fayette 

Baring High School, Baring 

Barlow, Thomas G., Cuba 

Barnes, Lakenan, Mexico 

Bates, Charles H., Steele 

Bates, Miss Maud, Lexington 

Bay, Mrs. Michael, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Berlin, Lawrence S., Kansas City 

Bell, Alda Bethene, Excelsior Springs 

Bell, Clifton R., Farmington 





The total membership as of August 31, 1953, 


Berkey, E. L., St. Louis 

Bethel High School, Bethel 

Beck, J. Abner, Charleston 

Bennett, Boss H. P., Poplar Bluff 

Beal, Mrs. John, Mexico 

Berna, Peggy, Phoenix, Arizona 

Binder, Clyde, St. Louis 

Black, Mrs. Camille, Jefferson City 

Block, Charles, Clayton 

Bonner, Dean Thomas, Fulton 

Boxdorfer, Herbert, Farmington 

Bohnemeyer, William H., Warrenton 

Boys Town of Missouri, St. James 

Bonnell, Herbert, Weston 

Bowling Green High School, Bowling 
Green 

Bolivar Supt. of Schools, Bolivar 

Boss School District, Boss 

Boyd, Bill, Warrensburg 

Bradley, Pleasant, Clayton 

Brant, Edward T., Jr., Liberty 

Bray, Donald M., St. Joseph 

Braymer Public School, Braymer 

Breckenridge Public School, Brecken- 
ridge 

Brophy, W. E., New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Brown, Kenneth D., Kansas City 

Brown, Mrs. R. D., Macon 

Buckley, Dan, Glendale 

Breuer, William B., Rolla 

Brooks, Douglas O., Glendale 

Buffalo High School, Buffalo 














Burks, Mrs. Harry, Cyrene 

Burnside, J. A., Carrollton 

Camdenton High School 

Campbell, Ray J., Hayti 

Camper, Mrs. F. B., Edwardsville, 
Illinois 

Carroll, Thomas L., Charlotte, N. C. 

Carter, Oscar L., Marshfield 

Cayot, Mrs. Daisy, Kansas City 

Central High School, Louisiana 

Centralia R-IV, Centralia 

Chandler, Otis L., Richmond 

Chism, W. W., Hayti 

Christian-Stone Regional Library, 
Galena 

Christian-Stone Regional Library, 
Ozark 

Clabaugh, William, Clayton 

Clarence High School, Clarence 

Clark, Mrs. Charles, Higginsville 

Clarksdale High School, Clarksdale 

Clarksville Public Schools, Clarksville 

Cleary, Frank W., Fulton 

Cleary, M. J., Fulton 

Climax Springs High School, Climax 
Springs 

Clements, H. M., Independence 

Coghill, L. B., Farmington 

Cole, E. C., Farmington 

Coleman, G. M., St. Joseph 

Coley, D. C., Farmington 

Collier, Frank, Mountain Grove 

Collins High School, Collins 

Cooper, Herbert, Warsaw 

Cottey College Library, Nevada 

Cowgill, William, Milan 

Cox, Evelyn C., St. Louis 

Cramer, Harlan E., Center 

Crow, Mrs. Raymond, Beaumont, Tex. 

Curdy, Mrs. Robert J., Kansas City 

Curriculum Library, Weaver School, 
Springfield 

Dailey, Duane, Mercer 

Dando, Mrs. Stella F., Springfield 

Darr, Gene, Bismarck 

Davies, L. W., St. Louis 

Daviess County Library, Gallatin 

Davis, Thomas J., Center 

Dawson, Wilfred S., Monroe City 
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Dearborn School District R-I, Dear- 
born 

Dees, Barbara J., Columbia 

DeSpain, W. G., Farmington 

Diamond R-IV School, Diamond 

Dickson, Frank H., Des Moines, lowa 

Dietrich, Benjamin E., Cape Girardeau 

Diggs, Mrs. Leah B., Laddonia 

Drake, Gordon H., Warsaw 

Dunn, Richard, Holt’s Summit 

Dyche, William A., Springfield 

Dyer, E. H., Sullivan 

Dykes, Joseph S., Inglewood, Calif. 

Eberhardt, Hugo, Kirkwood 

Edgar, Paul P., Farmington 

Edina High School, Edina 

Edwards, Claude, Marshall 

Edwards, Tom W., Farmington 

Engel, Henry A., St. Louis 

Eolia Public Schools, Eolia 

Estell, Lawrence, Lawson 

Eugene Field School, Louisiana 

Evans, N. J., Elvins 

Fair Play Superintendent of Schools, 
Fair Play 

Fairview C-1 School, Fairview 

Fairview School District, Salem 

Farrow, Mrs. Forrest F., Richmond, 
California 

Fast, Dale, Cameron 

Ferrellview School District R-V, Platte 
City 

Ferry, Ray P., Nevada 

Findley, Mrs. Edna, Hartville 

Finney, W. E., St. Louis 

Fisher, Arthur C., Los Angeles, 
California 

Fisher, Martin Clay, Poplar Bluff 

Fitz, Thomas P., Farmington 

Flamank, George H., Jr., Albany 

Frieberger, Ben, Fulton 

Fresonke, Margaret, Independence 

Fry, James D., Louisiana 

Fuchs, Philip R., University City 

Fuerbringer, Alfred O., St. Louis 

Fulkerson, Mrs. Lela B., Trenton 

Fulton High School, Fulton 

Funkhouser, Vernon E., Kansas City, 
Kansas 
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Gaither, Edna, Joplin 

Galt High School Library, Galt 

Gasconade County District R-II, 
Owensville 

Gasconade County District R-III, 
Bland 

Gaskill, John H., Weston 

Gill School District, Salem 

Gooch, A. M., Meadville 

Granby R-III, Granby 

Graves, Mary F., Macon 

Gray, Mrs. Ruth Ann, Macon 

Greenlee, Claude, Bowling Green 

Griffin, O. A., Buffalo 

Grisham, John, Jefferson City 

Grossman, Valle B., Clayton 

Gualdoni, James J., Kirkwood 

Guhleman, Henry V., Jefferson City 

Halfway Supt. of Schools, Halfway 

Hallauer, Victor S., Kirkwood 

Hallsville R-IV, Hallsville 

Hamilton Public School, Hamilton 

Hamilton, New York School R-IV, 
Hamilton 

Hanly, W. C., Clayton 

Harris, Overton T., Fulton 

Harrisburg R-VIII, Harrisburg 

Harrison, Benjamin F., Maplewood 

Hartmann, Mrs. Jack, Canton 

Hartville High School, Hartville 

Hawkins, W. W., Brownsville, Tex. 

Hays, Richard L., Hollister 

Hazard, Leland, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hedges, C. E., Monroe City 

Henley, Fred L., Caruthersville 


Hennings, Thomas C., Jr., Washington, 


Dp €. 
Henry, Ralph W., Excelsior Springs 
Henry, W. R., Camdenton 
Henske, Robert, Clayton 
Herborth, Herman, Kirksville 
Hermann District No. 3, Hermann 
Hill, Leo, Columbia 


Hillelson, Jeffrey P., Washington, D. C. 


Hills, Stella, Kirksville 

Hinkee, K. C., Esparto, California 
Hoadley, Robert K., St. Louis 
Hock, W. C., Fort Worth, Texas 
Hocker, O. G., Mexico 
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Holden, Mrs. F. A., Joplin 

Holmes, Mrs. Lois, Parkville 

Holt Elementary School, Holt 

Holt, H. C., Maysville 

Hooper, Thomas R., Maryville 

Horn, Mrs. M. A.,: Novelty 

HornBostel, James L., Lee’s Summit 

Hubbard, Joe H., Farmington 

Huffstutter, E. B., Point Lookout 

Humansville Supt. of Schools, Humans- 
ville 

Hunnewell High School, Hunnewell 

Hunt, Mrs. Lloyd H., Salem 

Hunter, E. A., Paris, Texas 

Hunter, Martin P., Kansas City 

Hunter, Ward, Morley 

Hurdland High School, Hurdland 

Ingethron, Elmo, Forsyth 

Ingram, Thomas L., Excelsior Springs 

Jablonsky, Florence I., Clayton 

Jeannelle, R. E., St. Louis 

Johnson, Mrs. B. M., Harvey, IIl. 

Johnson, J. Walker, St. Louis 

Jones, Mrs. Grace Griffin, Lincoln, 
Nebraska 

Jones, Harold S., Caruthersville 

Kaffenberger, Arline, Glendale 

Karsch, Don, Farmington 

Kearney High School, Kearney 

Ketring, C. H., Farmington 

Knower, George, Clayton 

Knox City High School, Knox City 

Krueger, L. A., Hermann 

Kruel, L. Fred, Benton 

Laclede County Library, Lebanon 

Lamberson, Bill M., Kansas City 

LaPierre, Mrs. Guild, Jackson 

Laredo High School Library, Laredo 

Layne, Mrs. Bess A., Eldon 

League, Edward A., University City 

Leeman, Wayne, St. Louis 

Leonard, Clark, Cabool 

Leonard High School, Leonard 

Lewis, B. F., Jr., Wilmette, III. 

Lewis, Mrs. James E., St. Louis 

Lewis, R. W., Brownsville, Texas 

Lewis, Robert, Farmington 

Lexington Chamber of Commerce, 
Lexington 

















Liberty Elementary School, Liberty 

Liberty High School, Liberty 

Lincoln County Library, Troy 

Lincoln County Re-Organized District 
R-I, Silex 

Lincoln County Re-Organized District 
R-II, Elsberry 

Lincoln County Re-Organized District 
R-III, Troy 

Lincoln County Re-Organized District 
R-IV, Winfield 

Lincoln School Library, Springfield 

Lindsey, William L., St. Louis 

Liska, Mrs. William, Cyrene 

Lloyd, Alfred W., California 

Lloyd, Robert E., Warrenton 

Loomis, Noel, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Louisburg High School, Louisburg 

Love, Bob, Kirksville 

Lovelace, Eldridge, University City 

Lovitt, Claud E., Farmington 

Lowell, Mrs. C. T., Louisiana 

Lowry City High School, Lowry 

Lozier, Miss Glenn Ellen, Braymer 

McCall, Mrs. H. N., Farmington 

McCall, W. K., Laddonia 

McCarron, Philip, Omaha, Nebraska 

McCormick, Mrs. E. R., Parkville 

McCrea, Roxa, Rolla 

McDaniel, John R., St. Joseph 

McDonald, Moss, Versailles 

McElroy, W. Finley, Clayton 

McGinness, W. H., Clinton 

McGinnis, Albert, Steelville 

McGrath, Mrs. E. A., Marshfield 

McGraw, Frank W., Marshall 

McInnis, F. E., Kansas City 

McLarty, J. D., Harvey, Illinois 

Mack’s Creek High School, Mack's 
Creek 

Maddern, J. H., Louisiana 

Mansfield High School, Mansfield 

Marcellus, Ralph, Rolla 

Marre, Ross, Clayton 

Masnor, Mrs. Lucile, Van Buren 

Mason, Charles, Jr., Lawson 

Maxwell, Howard, Mexico 

Mayes, Walter Wilson, Orange, Cal. 

Mayfield, J. L., Washington 
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Maysville High School, Maysville 

Meister, Edwin, Clayton 

Mell, Don, Farmington 

Mell, H. C., Farmington 

Mellor, Mrs. W. L., Kansas City 

Meyer, Arthur B., Washington, D. C. 

Meyer, Earl, Marshall 

Meyer, Ellis, Jefferson City 

Miceli, Don, Clayton 

Midway R-II School, Stark City 

Mikels, Loyd, Marshall 

Miller, James L., Kansas City 

Miller, Wilda E., St. Charles 

Moffatt, James D., III, Clayton 

Mokane High School, Mokane 

Montgomery, Mrs. F. H., Grandview 

Moody, J. R., Mt. Vernon 

Moore, Mrs. C. W., Evansville, Ind. 

Morrison, J. R., Louisiana 

Morrisville Supt. of Schools, Morris- 
ville 

Mountain Grove High School, Moun- 
tain Grove 

Muckerman, Chris J., St. Louis 

Mueller, Ralph, Houston 

Murphy, Francis, Louisiana 

Musgrove, Edith M., St. Joseph 

Meyers, A. E., Prairie Village, Kan. 

Neher, Mrs. Marie, Palmyra 

Neiner, Harry J., St. Louis 

Neosho High School, Neosho 

New Bloomfield High School, New 
Bloomfield 

New Home School District, Salem 

Nicolay, Cecil M., Phoenix, Arizona 

Nienkamp, Walter, Treloar 

Norwood High School, Norwood 

Novelty High School, Novelty 

Ornburn, William F., Huntsville 

Osborn High School, Osborn 

Osceola High School, Osceola 

Osman, Clayton C., Farmington 

Parkville School District R-III, Park- 
ville 

Peoples, Mrs. Martha, Cut Bank, 
Montana 

Pinnell, Mrs. Adella, St. Clair 

Platte City School District R-IV, 

Platte City 
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Pleasant Hope Supt. of Schools, Pleas- 
ant Hope 

Polo Public School, Polo 

Porter, Mrs. Edwin M., Bowling Green 

Potts, Nell B., Fayette 

Powell, Ralph A., Lee’s Summit 

Pratt, Sam H., Springfield 

Price, P. R., El Paso, Texas 

Putnam County Library, Unionville 

Quigley, Mrs. Michael, Gower 

Ratliff, Ray T., Kansas City 

Reick, John C., Independence 

Rentfro, Francis, Flat River 

Repp, Charles A., Boonville 

Repp, Fred, Farmington 

Reynierse, P. C., Farmington 

Rhodes, A. B., Caruthersville 

Richardson, J. J., Caruthersville 

Riley, Mrs. Leon, Breckenridge 

Rinehart, Mrs. Edwina, Kirksville 

Rinehart, Mrs. Vera P., Brookfield 

Ring, Mrs. John, Jr., St. Louis 

Robinson, C. M., Neosho 

Robinson, Mrs. Olive R., Kansas City 

Robinson, Owen H., Troy 

Rogers, Gordon, Kirksville 

Rosborough, J. G., Webster Groves 

Roscoe High School, Roscoe 

Rucker, Ambrose S., Jr., Kansas City 

Rumburg, W. S., Farmington 

Russell, Vic, Dexter 

St. George High School, Hermann 

St. Henry High School, Charleston 

Sample, H. C., Brownsville, Texas 

Sander, Edwin W., Jackson 

Sanders, Don, Farmington 

Sanders, William J., St. Louis 

Sargent, Robert J., University City 

Sauerman, Mrs. Carl G., Springfield 

Schaeperkoetter, H. H., Lexington 

Schmitz, N. F., Brownsville, Texas 

Schnatmeier, Omar L., St. Charles 

Schoenthaler, J. G. W., University City 

Schuster, Robert, Farmington 

Scott, H. C., Mexico 

Scotten, C. F., Sedalia 

Seabaugh, Glenn A., Marble Hill 

Seneca C-7 School, Seneca 

Settlage, Mrs. A. F., St. Louis 
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Shelbina High School, Shelbina 

Shelbyville High School, Shelbyville 

Sheley, Eleanore, Kansas City (LIFE) 

Shelton, H. M., Farmington 

Shoemaker, Floyd C., Columbia 
(LIFE) 

Silvers, Mrs. Harry L., Excelsior 
Springs 

Slupsky, Theodore, Ladue 

Smith, Winston Clay, Gurnee, III. 

Smithville High School, Smithville 

Snarr, Mrs. Ruth G., Montgomery 
City 

Snyder, Gregory C., St. Louis 

Snyder, Paul, Kirksville 

Snyder, William F., University City 

Spahr, John F., Farmington 

Spicer, Max, Clayton 

Spickard High School Library, 
Spickard 

Springfield Senior High School Library, 
Springfield 

Stapleton, Mrs. Fielding, Albany 

Stella R-I School, Stella 

Stephens, Roscoe E., Fredericktown 

Stewartsville School, Stewartsville 

Stewartsville High School, 
Stewartsville 

Stone Hill School District, Salem 

Stoutland High School, Stoutland 

Straley, Cora E., Portland, Oregon 

Strecker, Mrs. O. W., Hermann 

Stukenbroeker, George H., St. Charles 

Sturgeon R-V, Sturgeon 

Summers, Edward D., Jefferson City 

Summers, Glenn W., Alexandria, Va. 

Swilley, Mrs. Fannie, Portageville 

Swink, J. O., Farmington 

Taney County Library, Branson 

Taylor, H. A., Campbell 

Thom, J. C., Buffalo 

Thomas, Bernice, St. Joseph 

Thomas, Mrs. J. S., Cyrene 

Thorp, C. D., Columbia 

Thorp, E. L., Lawson 

Tipler, Mrs. J. B., West Plains 

Todd, Mrs. C. S., Canton 

Toombs, Cecil L., Brownsville, Texas 

Trask, Earl, Ironton 














Trenton High School Library, Trenton 

Trimble, Ned M., North Kansas City 

Troetschler, Miss Nan, McKittrick 

Trogdon, Cecil E., Farmington 

Tunas High School, Tunas 

Turner, Charles Shoemaker, Oswego, 
N. Y. (LIFE) 

Turpin, R. E., Brownsville, Texas 

Urbana High School, Urbana 

Van Hook, Ben M., Springfield 

Van Ronzelen, Arthur, Chesterfield 

Vasterling, Mrs. Alex C., Cape 
Girardeau 

Vaughn, Hamp A., Point Lookout 

Veatch, J. C., Webb City 

Vecere, Mrs. Richard, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Waddill, Ray, Kirksville 

Walkup, Harold E., Center 

Watkins, George Linn, Farmington 

Watson, E. Massey, Columbia 

Wehmueller, Bert, Washington 

Weitz, George M., Charlotte, N. C. 

Weslager, C. A., Wilmington, Del. 

West, Leslie L., Elvins 
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Weston School District, R-II, Weston 
White, Leland R., Bakersfield 
Wightman, Lurline, St. Charles 
Wilcox, Mrs. Pearl, Independence 
Wiley, Mrs. Zoe A., Keytesville 
Wilhite, Don, Kirksville 

Wilkerson, S. P., Florence 

Wilson, Arthur W., Farmington 
Wilson, Charles, Warrenton 

Wilson, John F., Carthage 
Windyville High School, Windyville 
Winkler, George, Clayton 

Wiss, Mrs. Maurine Woodruff, Fayette 
Wood, Robert E., Farmington 
Wright, C. B., Tuscumbia 

Wright, Ed, Independence 

Wright, Lyle L., Washington 

Wyre, Robert L., Independence 
Yates, Beverly L., Clayton 

Young, Gertrude, Princeton 

Young, Joe A., Bellevue, Iowa 
Zenge, Mrs. J. Andy, Jr., Canton 
Zimmerman, Joseph, Sr., St. Louis 
Zimmerman, W. T., Warrenton 


NEW MEMBERSHIPS DONATED TO MISSOURI SCHOOLS AND NAMES OF 
DONORS 


From May 1, 1953, through August 31, 1953, 326 memberships 
in the Society have been donated by 59 members to the schools in 
sixty counties of the State as follows: 


Adair County Schools . (5) 
Audrain County Schools . (5) 
Bollinger County Schools (5) 
Boone County Schools . oar 
Buchanan County Schools . (5) 
Caldwell County Schools (5) 
Callaway County Schools (5) 
Camden County Schools . bin 
Cape Girardeau County Schools (5) 
Carroll County Schools (5) 
Chariton County Schools (5) 
Clay County Schools (5) 
Cooper County Schools . (5) 
Dallas County Schools (5) 
Daviess County Schools . (5) 

(5) 


DeKalb County Schools . 


by E. E. Swain, Kirksville 

by Grant Morthland, Weirsdale, Florida 
by Rush H. Limbaugh, Cape Girardeau 
by R. B. Price, Columbia 

by Bartlett Boder, St. Joseph 

by J. C. Penney, New York, N. Y. 

by W. C. Harris, Fulton 

by Morgan Moulder, Washington, D. C. 
by Stephen B. Hunter, Cape Girardeau 
by J. N. Stonebraker, Orlando, Florida 
by Robert N. Jones, St. Louis 

by Eugene L. Preston, Liberty 

by Roy D. Williams, Boonville 

by Donald F. Lucas, Buffalo 

by W. M. Harrison, Gallatin 

by J. M. Roberts, Gallatin 
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Dent County Schools . . . . (5) by William P. Elmer, Salem 

Gasconade County Schools .. (5) by Graf Publishing Company, Hermann 
Greene County Schools . (10) by William M. Vandeventer, Springfield 
Grundy County Schools . . (4) by Ray V. Denslow, Trenton 

Iron County Schools .... . (5) by R.L. Barger, Ironton 

Jackson County Schools. . . . (5) by Henry A. Bundschu, Kansas City 
Jasper County Schools. (5) by Allen McReynolds, Carthage 
Johnson County Schools . . . (5) by William C. Tucker, Warrensburg 
Knox County Schools . . . . . (5) by F. E. Schofield, Edina 

Laclede County Schools . . . (5) by E. L. Vernon, Lebanon 

Lafayette County Schools . . . (5) by Lester B. Wikoff, Lexington 

Lewis County Schools. . . . . (5) by Jesse W. Parrett, St. Louis 

Lincoln County Schools . . . . (5) by Joe Wells, Troy 

Linn County Schools . . . (5) by Floyd C. Shoemaker, Columbia 
Macon County Schools . . (5) by Frank P. Briggs, Macon 

Madison County Schools .. . (5) by Henry C. Thompson, Bonne Terre 
Marion County Schools . . . . (5) by John Winkler, Hannibal 

Mercer County Schools . . . . (5) by James W. Price, Princeton 


Miller County Schools . . (5) by Wallace G. Vernon, Eldon 
Mississippi County Schools. . . (11) by Joe H. Moore, Charleston 
Moniteau County Schools . . . (5) by E. N. Pizer, Tipton 

Monroe County Schools. . . (5) by Clarence Evans, Paris 
Montgomery County Schools . (5) by L. M. White, Mexico 

Morgan County Schools. . . . (5) by William L. Bradshaw, Columbia 
New Madrid County Schools . . (5) by Mrs. S. L. Hunter, New Madrid 


Newton County Schools. . . . (12) by Roy E. Meyers, Joplin 
Pettis County Schools. . . . . (5) by George H. Scruton, Sedalia 
Phelps County Schools . . . . (5) by Charles L. Woods, Rolla 
Pike County Schools . . . + (5) by Lloyd C. Stark, Eolia 
Platte County Schools. . (5) by Raymond Felling, Weston 


Polk County Schools . . (6) by T. H. B. Dunnegan, Bolivar 
Putnam County Schools . . (5) by J. G. Morgan, Unionville 
Randolph County Schools (5) by James Todd, Moberly 

Ray County Schools . . (5) by Forrest Smith, Jefferson City 

St. Charles County Schools . (5) by Mark Thomson, St. Charles 

St. Clair County Schools. . (5) by Ralph P. Johnson, Osceola 

St. Francois County Schools . . (5) by Mack Denman, Farmington 

Saline County Schools ; . (5) by F. C. Barnhill, Marshall 

Scott County Schools . . . . (5) by Stephen B. Hunter, Cape Girardeau 
Shelby County Schools ... . (6) by W. C. Hewitt, Shelbyville 

Taney County Schools & Library (6) by Lyle Owen, Branson 

Washington County Schools . . (5) by George Cresswell, Potosi 

Webster County Schools .. . (5) by T. Ballard Watters, Marshfield 
Wright County Schools . : (5) by P. M. Robinett, Washington, D. C. 


WE AREN’T ASKING OUT OF CURIOSITY 


Have you moved? Do you plan to move? Have you failed to 
notify the Society of your new address? 
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Under postal regulations effective in July, if your copy of The 
Missouri Historical Review cannot be delivered at the address on 
our records, it is then returned to us, postage due, marked up at 
fourth-class mail rate. This is the same as parcel post rates. The 
minimum charge for such return is seventeen cents per copy; the 
maximum charge per copy is twenty-seven cents—the former cost 
under second class rates was approximately six cents. In addition, 
postage is then required for forwarding the copy to you in the event 
a new address is given. 

The Society regrets the necessity of adopting the policy that 
no copies of the Review, returned for proper address, will be for- 
warded unless the member sends in an amount to cover such for- 
warding postage. When copies are returned, the Society will send 
notices to the members, advising of such return and cost of postage 
for forwarding. When such postage is received by the Society, the 
copies will then be forwarded. 


It is most important that all members keep the Society advised 
of correct and up-to-date mailing addresses. Such assistance will 
insure prompt delivery of The Missouri Historical Review as pub- 
lished and save money for both the members and the Society. 


ERRATA 


An error made in the April issue of the Missouri Historical 
Review, page 273, has been called to our attention by Mrs. Edith F. 
Dunnington of the Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, La. 
The name of Waldo P. Johnson’s grandfather was given as Waldo 
Plato instead of Waldo Porter Johnson. This recalls to mind the 
interest which Thomas M. Johnson, Waldo Porter’s son, had in the 
writings of Plato, even to the point of naming three of his sons 
Ralph Proclus (of Osceola), Franklin Plotinus (of Chicago), and 
Waldo Plato (of Clinton). 

In the July issue of the Review, page 384, Dr. W. F. Sanders 
should have been given as from Park College, Parkville, instead of 
Central College, Fayette. 

In the same issue the credit for the picture on page 374 should 
be to Oscar E. Berninghaus instead of to Fred G. Carpenter. 


DEAN LOEB GIVEN HONORARY DEGREE 


Isidor Loeb, dean-emeritus of the School of Business and Public 
Administration at Washington University, was one of ten persons 
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given honorary degrees at Washington University’s ninety-second 
commencement exercises June 10. President Arthur Holly Compton 
cited Dean Loeb as St. Louis’ “elder statesman’ and as an out- 
standing scholar, teacher, and administrator 

This occasion marked the climax of Dean Loeb's long and note- 
worthy career both at Washington University and the University 
of Missouri, which had also awarded him an honorary LL.D in 1933. 
He had served both schools as dean of their schools of business and 
public administration and had also been dean of the Missouri fac- 
ulty for six years and acting president for one. 

In his fifty-five years’ association with the State Historical 
Society of Missouri Dr. Loeb’s record is unequaled both in length 
of service and offices held. He has served it successively as its first 
secretary, vice-president, trustee, life trustee, member and chairman 
of the finance committee, and president. He also collaborated with 
Secretary Floyd C. Shoemaker in editing the two-volume Journal, 
Missouri Constitutional Convention of 1875 (1920), and the twelve- 
volume Debates of the Missouri Constitutional Convention of 1875 
(1930). 


PAGEANT HELD AT FORT OSAGE 


Fort Osage, partially restored historic fortress at the bend of 
the Missouri River near Sibley, came alive again for six nights, 
June 22-27, with the production of a pageant, featuring highlights 
in its dramatic history. The first fortified government trading post 
west of the Mississippi, the fort was also the westernmost outpost 
of the U. S. Government until 1819. 

Titled ‘Fort Osage—Mother of the West,” the pageant opened 
each night with the crowning of a pageant queen and then turned 
back the pages of history to July of 1804 when some Osage chiefs 
visited President Jefferson for a conference on their problems. 
Eight episodes in Act I went on to depict the arrival of George C. 
Sibley and Capt. Ely Clemson by water and Gen. William Clark 
by land at the fort site in 1808, the building of the fort, its relations 
with the Osage Indians, and its evacuation in 1813. 

Act II began with the reopening of Fort Osage in 1815, Daniel 
Boone’s visit, and, what was without doubt more exciting, the 
coming of sixteen-year-old Mrs. Mary E. Sibley, accompanied by 
her piano. In 1819 the first steamboat, the Western Engineer, 
arrived and two years later a pack train stopped for supplies and 
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set off for Santa Fe under William Becknell. The concluding epi- 
sode dealt with the abolition of the ‘‘factory’’ system in 1822 and 
the closing of the fort. 

This spectacular review of Fort Osage’s history was produced 
with the reconstructed Blockhouse No. 1 as a backdrop by a cast 
of 350 persons under the direction of Donald F. Perry of the John B. 
Rogers Producing Company. Mrs. Louise Smith of Kansas City 
wrote the prize-winning script for the pageant, which was sponsored 
by the Junior and Senior Chambers of Commerce of Independence, 
the Jackson County Chamber of Commerce, the Native Sons of 
Kansas City, and the Fort Osage Chapter of the D. A. R. Robert 
P. Weatherford, Jr., mayor of Independence, and Homer M. 
Clements, county superintendent of schools, were co-chairmen of 
the event, Tom Quickel, general manager, and W. Dexter Harvey, 
president of the Fort Osage Pageant Association, Inc. A valuable 
forty-page booklet was issued on the occasion. 


AUDRAIN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY REACTIVATED 


A striking example of awakened interest in local history is the 
reactivation of the Audrain County Historical Society. First 
organized in June of 1939, the organization had been kept alive only 
through the efforts of a small group headed by “Mitch” White of 
Mexico, when Bradford Brett, president of the First National Bank 
of Mexico gave it a shot in the arm on December 23, 1953, with a 
gift of $2,000 from the board of directors of the bank. 

These men took a chance on the idea catching hold and their 
judgment proved right for by May 12, 1953, interested members 
had met, elected officers, taken out articles of incorporation as a 
nonprofit organization, and had voted to affiliate with the State 
Historical Society of Missouri. Officers elected were: Robert S. 
Green, president; Marquess Wallace, vice-president; Mrs. Alden 
Hays, secretary; and Warren O. McIntyre, treasurer. 

The reactivation was climaxed by a dinner at the Hotel Hoxsey 
on May 19 when 158 members and guests listened to proposed plans 
for future activities. 

The program opened with an invocation by the Rev. David K. 
Pegues and the introduction by L. M. White of officers, speakers, 
and other notables, among whom were: C. Rouss Gallop, chairman 
of the membership committee who in turn presented Robert M. 
White, II, in charge of publicity; Bradford Brett; Lakenan Barnes, 
the society’s legal advisor; and Mrs. J. C. Parrish of Vandalia. 
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Floyd C. Shoemaker was the principal speaker on the occasion, 
choosing as his subject the objectives that could be undertaken by 
a county historical society. He was followed by Marquess Wallace, 
who dedicated four historical marker plaques for the Mexico area, 
and by President Robert S. Green who summarized the group’s 
program for the future. Mr. Green’s trump card was the announce- 
ment of a plan to erect a museum in Mexico. He displayed an 
architect's sketch of the proposed building, drawn and contributed 
by H. Connely Plunkett, an Audrain Countian of the firm of Hurst 
John of Columbia. 

Over 100 persons paid membership dues of $1 at the close of 
the meeting. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER NATIONAL MONUMENT DEDICATED 


George Washington Carver, 
famed Negro scientist who died 
in 1943, was honored on July 14 
by the dedication of the 210-acre 
farm near Diamond, Mo., New- 
ton County, where he was born 
a slave during the Civil War, asa 
national monument under the 
supervision of the National Park 
Service. Described as a ‘‘memo- 
rial to inter-racial peace,’ the 
monument is the first of such 
& : eo oe national memorials to an Ameri- 

"Photo by p ooees V. Lloyd, can Negro, first to an American 
ae ee educator, first to any American 
for services to agriculture, and 
the first to an American scien- 
tist. A crowd of 2,000 persons was present at the ceremonies on 
what had been proclaimed as George Washington Carver Day by 
Governor Phil M. Donnelly. 

Lieutenant Governor James T. Blair, Jr., introduced Secretary 
of the Interior Douglas McKay as the principal speaker on the 
morning program, which also included short talks by Congressman 
Dewey Short, Howard W. Baker of the National Park Service, 
Dr. A. J. Phillipe of the St. Louis Vine St. branch of the Y. M. C. A., 
and William Kerstetter, president of Simpson College, Indianola, 
Ia., where Carver enrolled as a student when thirty years of age. 


Bust of George Washington Carver 
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F. W. Steinbeck of Joplin was general chairman of the day-long 
program. 


Highlights on the occasion were the presentation, by Robert C. 
Hobday, national chairman of the Carver Memorial Institute, of a 
four-times life size bust of Carver sculptured by Miss Audrey Cor- 
win and the dedication of a memorial plaque by S. J. Phillips of the 
Booker T. Washington Memorial Institute. The second annual 
award of the George Washington Carver National Monument 
Foundation was presented by H. O. Abbott of Chicago to Dr. T. M. 
Campbell of Tuskegee Institute, a former student of Carver’s and 
the first Negro county agent in the United States. 


In the afternoon Dr. Richard Pilant, one of the originators of 
the Carver memorial idea, presented the pen which Franklin D. 
Roosevelt had used ten years earlier in signing the document au- 
thorizing the memorial’s purchase to Conrad Wirth, National Park 
Service director, who will place it in the museum which may be built 
in the area. It was not until the summer of 1952 that the Carver 
birthplace was purchased, after an appropriation by Congress, for 
$55,000. 


GRADUATE THESES RELATING TO MISSOURI 
NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE GRADUATE THESES, 1951-1952 


The masters’ theses accepted by the Northeast’ State Teachers 
College during 1951-1952 which are of interest to the Missouri 
historian are as follows: 


Bogue, William Warren, Status of the Negro in Missouri as Determined by Law, 
1719-1875. 

Conyers, Arleen Saucke, A History of the Growth and Development of the Kirksville 
Osteopathic Hospital. 

Little, Norman M., A History of the Building of the Chicago and Alton Railroad 
in Missouri from 1837 to 1878. 

Smith, Marjorie, A History of Business Education at the Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College. 

Waddill, George W., Local Color Elements in the Poetry of Nine Representative 
Midwestern Writers. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI GRADUATE THESES, 1951-1952 


The masters’ theses accepted by the University of Missouri 
during 1951-1952 which are of interest to the Missouri historian are 
as follows: 
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Grimshaw, Allen Day, Net Migration from the State of Missouri, April 1940- 
April 1950. 
Scantlen, Anthony James, History of the Mexico (Mo.) Ledger. 


The doctoral dissertations for the same period are: 


Bibb, Herman Leon, Private Trade Schools Operating in Missouri, 1944 through 
1951. 

Derr, Raymond William, A Study of the Missouri Farmers Association, with Special 
Reference to Its Public Relations Aspects. 

Harbin, Calvin Edward, Curricular Changes in Public Secondary Schools of Mis- 
souri, 1890-1950. 

Markham, James Walter, Bovard of the Post-Dispatch. 

Mullinix, Floyd Laverne, The Origin and Development of Secondary School Accredi- 
tation in Missouri from 1888 to 1920. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY GRADUATE THESIS, 1951-1952 
The master’s thesis accepted by Washington University during 
1951-1952 which is of interest to the Missouri historian is as follows: 


Imhoff, Myrtle, The Improvement of Teacher Qualifications in the State of Missouri, 
1839-1946. 


SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY GRADUATE THESES, 1951-1952 


The masters’ theses accepted by Saint Louis University during 
1951-1952 which are of interest to the Missouri historian are as 
follows: 


Baer, Sister Agnes Marie., C.S.J., Diary of Reverend Nicholas Point, S. J., 1841- 
1846. 

Bland, Marjorie Crockett, A History of Edgewood Children’s Center, Webster 
Groves, Missouri, January, 1934-June, 1949. 

Cartner, Sister Elspeth Ann, D. C., History of DePaul Hospital with Description 
of the Development of the Social Service Department, Saint Louis, Missouri, 
1828-1948. 

Franklin, Ann, History of Nursing Service in Missouri, 1828-1951. 

Labaj, Joseph John, S. J., The Development of the Department of Education at 
Saint Louis University, 1900-1942. 

Schneider, Mary Louise, Thomas Hart Benton and Manifest Destiny. 

Sprague, Howard Thomas, The History of the Saint Louis Society for Crippled 
Children, Saint Louis, Missouri, from 1927-1951. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY 

The master’s thesis accepted by the University of Kansas City 
during 1951-1952 which is of interest to the Missouri historian is 
as follows: 


Whitten, Frederick Easton, The Platte Purchase and Its Significance in Frontier 
History. 
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ACQUISITIONS 


The Society has purchased from A. Loyd Collins of Poplar 
Bluff these items of especial historic interest: 

Minute Book of the Cold Water Baptist Church beginning in 
1809, the year it was organized, and running through a period of 
years. This church was the second Baptist church in the St. Louis 
area. 

A scrapbook of ‘“‘Drawings and Sketches of Tombstones” in the 
old Bethel burying ground, Ste. Genevieve cemetery, and a number 
of family burying grounds in the vicinity of St. Louis. These 
sketches were made by Mr. and Mrs. Collins from 1940 to 1942. 


Two volumes of ‘‘Minutes of the St. Louis Board of Aldermen”’ 
from April, 1823, to April, 1830. These were copied from the original 
minute book in the Municipal Reference Library, St. Louis. 


“Scrapbook on Harry S. Truman” from the time he became a 
candidate for vice-president through his first five months as Presi- 
dent. 


John A. Winkler, chairman of the Mark Twain Municipal 
Board, has loaned the Society four early Hannibal directories for 
microfilming. The years covered are 1859-1860, 1866, 1877-1878, 
and 1885-1886 and they fill in some gaps in the Society's rather re- 
markable collection of nineteenth century Hannibal directories which 
cover the years 1873-1876, 1881-1882, 1888, and 1892-1893. 


B. Cordell Stephens of St. Louis has given the Society a photo- 
static copy of the plot of a road laid out March 6, 1811, from St. 
Louis to “Camp Belle Fontaine.’’ The commissioners appointed 
by the Court of Quarter Sessions to lay out the road were Alexander 
McNair and William Christy, whose names appear below the report 
given at the bottom of the photostat. 


Mrs. William Harrison of Hermann has given the Society two 
booklets: ‘‘History of Hermann, Missouri,” and ‘Hermann Cook 
Book,”’ compiled by the Brush and Palette Club. Attractive and 
full of good information, the booklets, especially the latter, are 
useful reminders of the successful “‘Maifest’’ of 1953. 


A booklet, “Mississippi Panorama,’ has been received by the 
Society with the compliments of the National Collection of Fine 
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Arts, Smithsonian Institution. Compiled by the City Art Museum 
of St. Louis, the booklet gives descriptions and some illustrations 
of a collection of paintings, engravings, etc., on life around the 
Mississippi in the nineteenth century which has been sent to Western 
Germany by the Smithsonian Institution for exhibit to aid in the 
current re-orientation program. Among the paintings are two 
loaned by the Society: ‘“‘Watching the Cargo,” by George Caleb 
Bingham, and ‘‘View of Weston, Missouri,’’ by Augustus Beller. 


Jerome Walsh of Kansas City has sent the Society a section of 
the Congressional Record—Appendix, pages A 3144-47, containing 
a reprint of an address which he made before the Society of the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick at the Hotel Astor in New York May 4 
on the subject of “The Influence of the Irish in the Development of 
the Trans-Mississippi West.”” In it Mr. Walsh gives sketches of 
some outstanding Irishmen of the West including these Missourians: 
Father John A. Cummings of Louisiana whose origin and life story 
seem to be lost to posterity but who achieved distinction during his 
life by his successful defiance of the ‘‘iron-clad’’ oath of the Drake 
Constitution of 1865; Archbishop Peter Richard Kenrick; John and 
Bryan Mullanphy; Edward Walsh; John J. Cummings; William 
McKee; Joseph B. McCullough; and Gen. James Shields. The talk 
was printed as an extension of the remarks of the Hon. Earle C. 
Clements of Kentucky in the Senate of the U. S., May 26, 1953. 


Mrs. E. A. Goodhue of Rolla has given the Society typewritten 
copies of six letters written from Harmony Mission, Independence, 
and Point Labbadie (Franklin County), Mo., between 1822 and 
1836 by members of the Dodge, Modrel, and Ball families to rela- 
tives in Vermont. The letters tell of conditions in the new state 
and business affairs in St. Louis. 


ACTIVITIES OF LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Boonslick Historical Society held its annual picnic at 
the city park in Fayette on July 27. No formal program was held. 


The Cole County Historical Society held a garden party at the 
home of Thorpe Gordon on Highway 50 west of Jefferson City on 
June 15. One hundred and seventy-five members and guests were 
present to hear McCune Gill of St. Louis speak on “Three Visitors 
to Missouri,—Lafayette, Dickens, and Jenny Lind.”’ 
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Another county historical society off to a flying start is the 
Jasper County, Missouri, Historical Society which held a Charter 
Membership meeting on April 28 in the Public Library at Joplin. 
Dolph Shaner of Joplin, chairman of a committee from the Joplin 
chapter of the Missouri Writers’ Guild which sponsored the move- 
ment, had enlisted the cooperation of the best informed leading 
citizens of the county in forming a Founder’s Group. With Leonard 
Vaughn of Joplin acting as temporary chairman, temporary officers 
were elected, it was voted to affiliate with the State Historical 
Society, and the date of the organization meeting was set as May 18. 

On that date a highly successful meeting was held in the Joplin 
Public Library when officers were elected: Dolph Shaner, Joplin, 
president; Ward L. Schrantz, Carthage, Lee A. Daugherty, Webb 
City, and Josephine Chitwood Lay, Joplin, vice-presidents; Mrs. 
Alice C. Rozelle, Webb City, secretary; and J. C. Veatch, Webb 
City, treasurer. The secretary reported a total of 119 founding and 
charter members. A tentative constitution and by-laws were 
adopted, the dues set at $1 a year, and plans were made to hold 
four quarterly meetings each year. 


The Native Sons of Kansas City held a “‘Native Sons Night” 
at the Fort Osage pageant on June 25. Busses carried the members 
and their wives, 130 in all, to the Sibley school where a chicken 
dinner was provided by the P. T. A. At a business meeting pre- 
ceding the pageant Thomas J. Gavin, former vice-president, was 
elected president of the organization to fill out the unexpired term 
of Ward C. Gifford. Judge Henry A. Riderer spoke on the growth 
of juvenile court problems before the group adjourned to attend 
the pageant in a body. Mr. Floyd C. Shoemaker of Columbia, 
Dr. Kate L. Gregg of Cehalis, Washington, and Charles van Ravens- 
waay of St. Louis were among the out of town guests who accom- 
panied the Native Sons and were introduced to the pageant audience. 


The Platte County Historical Society held a meeting June 9 at 
the Christian Church in Weston at which officers were elected as 
follows: Mrs. E. G. Aker, Parkville, president; A. D. Blythe, 
Atchison, Kan., first vice-president; Mrs. C. H. Parker, Parkville, 
second vice-president; Charles T. Hoy, Parkville, secretary; and 
Mrs. Florence Stapp, Platte City, treasurer. 

Bartlett Boder of St. Joseph was the principal speaker, choosing 
as his subject ‘Historic Shop Talk.” 
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News has since been received of the incorporation of the 
society on July 1. 


On October 10 the society will sponsor an “Old Homes” tour. 


The St. Joseph Historical Society met in the St. Joseph Museum 
on August 10 to hear Bartlett Boder tell of following old overland 
trails to California this summer and Roy E. Coy report on the annual 
meeting of the American Association of Museums at Buffalo and 
historic spots he visited en route. 


The Saline County Historical Society held its annual picnic 
August 16 at the Dr. John R. Lawrence farm, formerly the William 
B. Sappington farm, four miles southwest of Arrow Rock. 

The highlight of the program, given in cooperation with the 
trustees of the Sappington School Fund, was a talk by F. C. Barn- 
hill, on the life of Dr. John Sappington and the history of the Sap- 
pington School Fund since its establishment just 100 years ago. 
Following the program officers were elected as follows: Dr. John R. 
Lawrence, president; William W. Sterrett, vice-president; Miss 
Clarah F. Brown, secretary; and Mrs. Guy McAmis, treasurer. 


The Webster County Historical Society held an executive 
meeting in Seymour June 1 at which it was decided to have the 
historian publish news letters from time to time. 

Another meeting was held in the form of a picnic at Mountain 
Dale School on June 26. The speaker on the occasion was James 
Case of Marshfield who talked on early incidents in Webster 
County. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


DeSoto, Mo., celebrated its 150th anniversary with a week of 
festivities June 28 to July 4. E.S. Fauth, Sr., was general chairman 
of the events which began with Religious Freedom Day on Sunday 
and went on with Sesquicentennial Day, on which the queen was 
crowned, Agriculture Day, Civil Defense Day, Veterans Day, 
Industrial Day, and Homecoming Day. Each evening a pageant, 
“Cavalcade of Progress,’ with a cast of 400 people under the direc- 
tion of Lehr M. Knowles of the John B. Rogers Production Com- 
pany, was given at the fairgrounds stadium. A copy of the valuable 
seventy-two page sesquicentennial program booklet has been sent 
the Society by E. S. Fauth, Sr. 
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The centennial of the first Missouri state fair was celebrated 
at the Boonslick fairgrounds near Boonville August 15-19. A 
pageant, written and produced by Mrs. W. L. Shepherd and pre- 
sented by a cast of 750 persons, depicted the history of the 100 years 
since October, 1853, when the first state fair was held. A torch- 
light parade, citizens in pioneer dress, and the crowning of a king 
and queen were also added attractions to the usual fair exhibits. 


McLain’s Chapel Methodist Church in Cape Girardeau County 
observed its 100th anniversary August 3, 1952. It is not known 
when the church was organized but in 1852 a log church was erected 
on the same site as the present chapel which was built in 1881. 
Over 400 members and friends of the church were present for the 
day-long ceremony. 


Island City Christian Church near King City celebrated its 
seventy-fifth anniversary on June 14. Meetings had been held 
nineteen years before the first worship service in the church in 1878 
but the birth date is reckoned from the official dedication of the 
building. 


The Benedictine Sisters of Perpetual Adoration in Kansas City 
celebrated their seventy-fifth year of. perpetual adoration with 
ceremonies on June 4 at the convent. Sisters of the order came to 
this country from Switzerland seventy-five years ago and estab- 
lished their first convent at Conception, Mo. Since then others 
have been established at Mundelein, IIl., Tucson, Ariz., Clyde, Mo., 
and Kansas City. An article by John J. Doohan in the Kansas City 
Times of June 4 gives a short history of the order. 


Father Laurence J. Kenny, S. J., of St. Louis University cele- 
brates this year his seventieth anniversary as a Jesuit, fifty-eight of 
which have been spent at St. Louis University as student and 
teacher. He was ordained fifty-three years ago this June. A lauda- 
tory article, by Father Martin F. Hastings, S. J., telling of his 
achievements as a scholarly historian and as a priest appeared in 
the June issue of The Jesuit Bulletin. Father Kenny has been a 
Trustee of the State Historical Society since his election in 1944. 


MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS 


According to Senate Bill No. 391 passed by the Sixty-seventh 
General Assembly of Missouri and approved by Gov. Phil M. Don- 
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nelly on July 2, a statute of Gen. John J. Pershing is to be erected 
on the capital grounds at Jefferson City. A commission of five 
members, called the John J. Pershing Memorial Commission, was 
created by appointment of the Governor with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, which commission is to select and contract for 
the erection of the monument. House Bill No. 465, Section 75, 
which was approved July 15, gives the amount of the appropriation 
for the statue as $25,000. 


A monument to the Confederate dead, erected in Oakwoods 
Cemetery in Chicago in 1895, is the scene of an annual Memorial 
Day program. This year Mr. Weightstill Woods of Chicago at- 
tended the exercises and copied, for the State Historical Society of 
Missouri, the names of the Missouri soldiers among the 6,000 
recorded on the monument. They are: James R. Addington, Co. 
F 6R; A. H. B. Cecil, Corp. Co. F 3R, Battalion of Mo. Cavalry; 
F. T. Davis, Co. K 1R Cavalry; Riley Eades, Co. B 4R Cavalry; 
Thomas Ellis, Co. E Batt. Cavalry; O. G. Fancher, Co. C 1R Cav- 
alry; F. H. Hall, Freemans Mo. Batt. Art.; T. M. Hewlett, Farns. 
Batt. Light Art.; B. F. S. Houston, Co. R 6R Mo.; Joseph H. Hop- 
per; John R. Knight, Co. D 6R Mo.; George W. Liggens, Co. H 5R 
Mo.; David Nichols, Mo. Cav. E 3; James H. Phillips, Co. AR R 
Mo.; Isaiah Prussen, Co. C R3 Mo.; John A. Reynolds, Co. E R 
2 Mo.; M. C. Sidebottom, Co. D R 2 Mo.; Matt Spurlock, Co. F R 
10 Mo.; James C. Taylor, Co. H R 3 Mo.; and Jefferson G. White, 
Co. H R 5 Mo. 


House Resolution No. 116 passed by the 67th General Assembly 
of the State of Missouri paid respect and appreciation to Professor 
Jesse E. Wrench on the occasion of his retirement from the active 
staff of the University of Missouri. Passed May 12, 1953, the reso- 
lution cited Professor Wrench for his contributions to school spirit 
and the assistance he has always given generously to the students. 


The House of Representatives of the 67th General Assembly of 
the State of Missouri, on April 21, passed House Resolution No. 98 
which formally took note of the sesquicentennial of the Louisiana 
Purchase, and expressed “the renewed interest in and appreciation 
of the strength and energy of our people in developing the territory 
included in the purchase.’”’ The chief clerk of the house was in- 
structed to send a copy of the resolution to the State Historical 
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Society, which was done through the courtesy of T. A. Penman, 
representative from New Madrid County. 


A bronze plaque commemorating the Lewis and Clark expe- 
dition was dedicated in Jefferson City on August 26 by the Jane 
Randolph Jefferson Chapter of the D. A. R. Erected at the Mis- 
souri River end of Madison Street, the marker carries an inscrip- 
tion describing the expedition’s observations in that vicinity. 


NOTES 


Frederick A. Middlebush, president of the University of Mis- 
souri, was given an honorary degree of Doctor of Laws by the 
University of Michigan at its commencement exercises on June 13. 
President Middlebush had received his A. B., A. M., and Ph. D. 
degrees from the University of Michigan. President Harlan 
Hatcher of Michigan, in conferring the degree, cited Middlebush 
as a leader who had “‘exercised a strong formative influence upon 
the educational destinies of America.” 


Beginning with this issue the Missouri Historical Review will be 
printed in Goudy type, Binny Old Style No. 21 E, using 12 point 
bold caps for headings, 10 point on 12 for the main articles, 8 on 10 
for ‘“Textbook,”’ and 6 on 8 for footnotes. The change has -been 
made from Garamond type to Goudy as it was felt the latter was 
clearer and easier to read. 


The Traveling Exhibition Service of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, which was established in 1951 under the direction of the 
National College of Fine Arts, has returned the paintings of the 
State Historical Society which were on loan to the Service—‘‘View 
of Weston, Missouri,’’ by Augustus G. Beller, and ‘“‘Watching the 
Cargo,’ by George Caleb Bingham. With the pictures came a 
letter of thanks from Mrs, John A. Pope, chief of the service, telling 
of the three successful showings in Germany at Berlin, Munich, 
and Heidelberg. The exhibition was a part of the reorientation 
program of the United States in Western Germany. 


Lexington held its second Garden Club tour of historic old 
homes on September 12 and 13. Seven homes were included in the 
tour as well as the courthouse, built in 1847 and Christ Episcopal 
Church, built in 1848. 
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The government project for improving the Mississippi River 
for navigation above the mouth of the Ohio River has now provided 
an 8.4 mile long lateral canal, called the Chain of Rocks Canal and 
Locks, on the Illinois side of the river extending from just west of 
Granite City, Ill., to a point one mile south of the mouth of the 
Missouri River. 

Authorized by Act of Congress, dated March 2, 1945, the im- 
provement includes a 600-foot auxiliary lock and a 1200-foot main 
lock which has the largest horizontal area of any lock in the Western 
Hemisphere and is the longest lock in the Mississippi system, ac- 
cording to information received from the U. S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, St. Louis District. In its construction some 23 million cubic 
yards of material were excavated, making a canal whose bottom 
width is 300 feet, top width 550 feet, and average depth 32 feet. 

The completion of this project removes the last serious im- 
pediment to the full utilization of the nine-foot channel extending 
from New Orleans to Minneapolis. 


The American Legion, Missouri department, has plans to pre- 
sent special certificates of honor to each of the estimated 20,000 
Missourians who has served in the armed forces since the beginning 
of the Korean conflict. The first of such certificates were awarded 
July 31 to forty-five veterans at Corder, Mo., by James B. Kerrigan 
of Kansas City, department commander. 


A tabulation of casualty lists issued by the Defense department 
shows that 640 Missourians have lost their lives in the Korean con- 
flict. Missouri casualties in dead, wounded, missing, and injured 
totaled 3,792. These figures are subject to revision when the 
casualties are brought up to date with the cease fire at 7 A. M. 
July 27. 


The Society is now receiving, on exchange, Bancroftiana, the 
publication of the Bancroft Library at the University of California 
which issued its first edition in March, 1950. One item of particular 
interest to Missourians appeared in the June, 1950, issue. Entitled 
‘Pony Express Bible,” it told of the possession by the library of one 
of the old Bibles furnished by Russell, Majors, and Waddell to their 
employees. 


The history of Sturgeon, Mo., was recreated May 1 when the 
students of the Sturgeon schools presented a pageant, ‘‘The History 
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of Sturgeon, the Heart of Little Dixie,” at the school auditorium as 
part of their May festival. Directed by Mrs. L. L. St. Clair, the 
pageant was based on a history of the town by Frank M. Owings, 
Mrs. Frances Kemner’s book, Enterprising Sturgeon, and old files 
of the Sturgeon Leader. 


The June eighth grade graduating exercises at John Scullin 
School, St. Louis, continued the theme begun at the mid-year gradu- 
ation, “In the Wake of Captain James Piggott.’’ Miss Stella 
Michel, eighth grade teacher, was in charge of the program. 


“Mark Twain and Dwight D. Eisenhower,” a twenty-six-page 
booklet written by Cyril Clemens, has been sent to the Society by 
the author. The booklet compares Mark Twain and Eisenhower 
in their humor and philosophy, shows the President’s admiration 
for the famous writer, and gives some of the author’s correspondence 
with Eisenhower. 


A North St. Louis water tower, 154 feet tall, said to have been 
the largest perfect Corinthian column in the world when it was 
built in 1870, is to be renovated at a cost of $10,000. Built at the 
intersection of Grand Blvd. and Twentieth St., the tower has not 
been used for forty years, but is being preserved at the insistence 
of area residents and art lovers. 


Butler-Franks Roadside Park near Macon, the eightieth road- 
side park built by the Missouri State Highway Commission, was 
dedicated at ceremonies on August 9. The park is sponsored by the 
Macon chapter of the Business and Professional Woman’s Club. 


The Long Branch Christian Church, eight miles southeast of 
Savannah, was organized in 1844 and the present building erected 
in 1892. Homecoming day was observed at the church on August 30. 


The Carthage Evening Press of July 3 contained two articles of 
historical interest by Ward L. Schrantz. One was on the Battle of 
Carthage, which occurred ninety-two years ago July 5. Two good 
maps accompany this excellent article and make clear Col. Franz 
Sigel’s movements in attacking the Confederate State Guard under 
Claiborne Fox Jackson. The other article describes, in word and 
pictures, the 4th of July parade in Carthage forty years ago. 
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Another article on July 11 gives the story of the guerrilla leader, 
Tom Livingston, who was shot to death on July 11, 1863, when he 
and his band attacked a Missouri Enrolled Militia force at Stockton, 
commanded by Lt. W. A. McMinn of Carthage. 


An illustrated article on the old Chappell home, the once 
stately residence which John Chappell built in 1850 near the present 
site of Cedar City, appeared in the Jefferson City Sunday News and 
Tribune of August 23. 


L. L. Richardson of St. Louis is the author of two historical 
articles in the Jefferson County Press-Times of May 15 and June 11; 
one on Joachim Creek and the unusual pronunciation of its name, 
and the other on the early history of De Soto. 


James Langston Hughes, Joplin-born Negro, has achieved 
fame as the author of nineteen books and as a contributor to a dozen 
or more magazines. Hughes has also created radio scripts, a ballad 
opera, and the librettoes for several other operas. A fine article on 
his life by Dolph Shaner appeared in the Joplin Globe of July 19. 


Midway Place, a ten-room country home four and one-half 
miles southwest of Cameron, Mo., has been the home of the Wil- 
liams family for seventy-two years and the farm surrounding it has 
been in the family since 1841. Mrs. H. J. Knoch, in an illustrated 
article in the Kansas City Star of March 1, gives a little of the 
family history. 

Henry M. Christman, in an article in the Kansas City Star of 
April 30, describes the rash of French intrigues in America pre- 
ceding the sale of Louisiana Territory to the United States in 1803. 
Citizen Genet and Prince Talleyrand were the best known of the 
schemers who hoped to build fortunes for themselves, form pro- 
French armies, and perhaps indirectly control the economic life 
of the country. 

The old Mansur house northeast of Richmond, Mo., carries the 
history of two Isaiah Mansurs, father and son, from 1842 to the 
present. Isaiah, Sr., came to Ray County from St. Louis in 1837, 
set himself up in a general store, and built a log cabin. Today his 
son, Isaiah, Jr., seventy-three years old, lives in the same home, 
which was enlarged in 1856. Their story is told in an article by 
Dwight Pennington in the Kansas City Star of May 3. 
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The recent discovery of Gen. William A. Clark’s journal of 
1804-1805 written on his way up the Missouri River in company 
with Meriwether Lewis is the subject of an article by John Edward 
Hicks in the Kansas City Star of May 11. How this journal, which 
is now in the Minnesota Historical Society library, reached an attic 
in Minnesota still remains a mystery. 

Mrs. Clyde Porter, in an article in the Kansas City Star of 
May 15, pays high tribute to the genius and generosity of some of 
Kansas City’s early citizens who contributed to the beauty of the 
city. George Kessler, as landscape architect for the park board, 
August R. Meyer, head of the Municipal Improvement Association, 
Thomas A. Swope with his gift of 1,400 acres for a park, William 
Rockhill Nelson with his gift of a gallery of art, and J. C. Nichols, 
city planner, are those especially mentioned. 

Westbrook Pegler had an article in the Kansas City Times of 
May 19 in which he gave a sidelight on the James gang robbery at 
Northfield, Minn. Dr. Henry M. Wheeler, later of Grand Forks, 
N. Dak., was a medical student in Northfield on vacation when the 
James raid took place. He succeeded in killing Clell Miller, one of 
the gang, and later hung the skeleton in his North Dakota office, 
so the story goes. 

“Turmoil and Drama in Old Independence as Emigrants Out- 
fitted for the Plains” is the title of an article by Vaun Arnold in the 
Kansas City Times of May 23. The author gives the feel of this 
frontier town which was the early outfitting depot and jumping-off 
place for the Santa Fe and Oregon trails. 

Graduates of other years heaved a nostalgic sigh last June 
when they saw the remains of old Jesse auditorium being taken away 
to make room for a larger and more modern building. An article 
by Mary Paxton Keeley on “Old Jesse” appeared in the Kansas 
City Times of June 3. 

The Nathan Boone home where Daniel Boone died is for sale. 
Mabel Henderson, in an article in the Kansas City Times of June 5, 
describes this stone house which still stands in good condition near 
Defiance, Mo. 

Elmer L. Pigg is the author of an article in the Kansas City Star 
of June 8 on the belated funeral of “Bloody Bill’? Anderson which 
Cole Younger was responsible for in 1908, forty-four years after 
Anderson’s death. 

A description of the life and finery of the Indian brides of white 
trappers in the early nineteenth century is given in an article by 
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Mrs. Clyde Porter in the Kansas City Star of June 10. The article 


“ir 


is illustrated with a picture, ‘““The Trappers Bride,” painted by 
artist Alfred J. Miller in 1850 and now the property of Mrs. Porter. 

A brief description of the three-day Battle of Westport, which 
marked the end of Confederate hopes in Missouri .in the Civil War, 
is contained in an article by Albert Earl Robinson in the Kansas 
City Times of June 17. The author also tells of plans made by the 
Park Board on recommendation of the Native Sons of Kansas City 
to erect a monument in Jacob L. Loose Memorial Park on the site 
of the decisive engagement of October 23, 1864. 

John T. Barker, former attorney general of Missouri, gave a 
talk recently before the Forty Years Ago Column club of Kansas 
City on the trial of Frank James. The Kansas City Daily Record 
of June 19 and an article by John T. Alexander in the Kansas City 
Star of June 21 give an account of it. Barker emphasized the elo- 
quence of the lawyers on both sides and the fact that although there 
seemed to be sufficient evidence, if believed, to have convicted 
James, he was released. 

Donald J. Sorenson, in an article in the Kansas City Times of 
July 25 traces the route of the old Oregon trail from Independence, 
Mo., to Portland, Ore. He gives the numbers of the modern high- 
ways which approximate it and tells of the historical spots en route. 

The Battle of Wilson’s Creek on August 10, 1861, one of the 
bloodiest battles of the Civil War, is described in an article by Helen 
Kramer Cook in the Kansas City Times of August 4. The author 
also tells of the formation of the Wilson’s Creek Battlefield Founda- 
tion three years ago and the plans to make the battlefield a state 
memorial park. 

Mrs. Clara King Bowdry of Fort Worth, Tex., granddaughter 
of George Caleb Bingham, is the subject of an article by Lew Larkin 
in the Kansas City Star of August 7. A collection of material on the 
life of the Missouri artist is Mrs. Bowdry’s hobby. She has con- 
tributed generously to the State Historical Society’s collection of 
Bingham letters and has also given miscellaneous items such as a 
short history of the Missouri Binghams and a list of Bingham paint- 
ings sold in Kansas City after the death of his third wife. 

In an article in the Kansas City Star of August 14 Albert H. 
Hindman tells of a vacation trip to El Paso, Tex., where he saw 
evidence the El Pasoans still cherished the memory of Col. Alex- 
ander W. Doniphan and his First Regiment of Missouri Mounted 
Volunteers who repulsed the Mexican army December 25, 1846, and 
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entered El Paso for forty-two days of Mexican hospitality. A high- 
way marker had been erected to their memory and a drive named 
for Doniphan. 


A number of articles in the Mexico Evening Ledger the last of 
April gave thumb-nail sketches of three famous men and one horse 
whose histories have been in some way connected with Mexico or 
Missouri: one on April 23 told of the rise of Emmett Kelly, Missouri 
farm boy, to the position of the ““Greatest Clown on Earth’’ with the 
“Greatest Show on Earth’’; one on April 28 described Fred Bradna, 
former equestrian director of the Ringling Brothers Barnum and 
Baily Circus, who got his position when a former Mexico boy, Wil- 
liam E. Gorman, was forced to resign it; the third on April 30 gave 
a sketch of the life of the late George Baker, a former resident of 
Mexico, and the information that one of his paintings has recently 
been given to the Mexico Public Library art collection; and the last, 
on April 30 gave the story of the famous show horse, Starless Night, 
daughter of the great sire, Black Squirrel, formerly owned by Lan B. 
Morris of Mexico. 


The Mexico Evening Ledger issued a special ‘1953 Audrain 
County-Nemo Fair Edition”’ on August 1 which contained a number 
of fine historical articles. Some were written by Lester Sims in 1937 
and reprinted here on the Mexico Fair and Little Dixie saddle horse 
industry; others were on Tom Bass, Dan Jennings, the St. Louis 
Fair of 1870, and some of the horses for which Little Dixie has long 
been famous. 


Mrs. Adella Breckenridge Moore is the author of a series of 
articles which have been appearing each week in the Potosi Inde- 
pendent-Journal since mid-March. Beginning with the early history 
of Washington County, Mrs. Moore has quoted from old diaries, 
newspapers, books, and laws of the territory to give a picture of 
early times. 


The summer issue of the St. Joseph Museum Graphic contains 
two fine articles having to do with Eugene Field. The first is ““The 
Autobiography of Augusta Comstock Ballantyne,” who was Field’s 
sister-in-law. Mrs. Ballantyne, now eighty-eight years old, lived 
with the Fields for a number of years, and she gives a number of 
interesting details on the Fields as well as several Comstock family 
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pictures. The second article, “Press Days,” by Bartlett Boder, 
tells of Field’s years as columnist for the Chicago Daily News. 


Belle Starr was born Myra Belle Shirley at Carthage, Mo., 
around 1848 and it was not until the family moved to Texas after 
the Civil War that Myra turned bandit and changed her name. 
Bartlett Boder has told her unusual story in a well illustrated article 
in the spring issue of the St. Joseph Museum Graphic. 


Campbell House, St. Louis, its history and present status as a 
historical museum, are described in an article by Corrine Secor which 
appeared originally in The Christian Science Monitor and was 
reprinted in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of May 17. When the last 
descendant of the original owner, Robert Campbell, died without 
heir in 1938, the house was purchased by the Stix, Baer, and Fuller 
department store and presented to the public as a museum and the 
furniture was purchased with a fund collected by public subscription, 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch in its rotogravure section of June 
21 devoted a full page to colored pictures of a 177-mile circle tour 
of historic spots from St. Louis as far west as Hermann. This strip 
of Missouri River Valley is rich in historical background. 


An article by Peter Wyden in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
June 27 gives a good picture of Richard Pilant of Muncie, Ind., and 
a fine summary of the work he has done in the last twelve years to 
bring into being the George Washington Carver National Monu- 
ment near Diamond, Mo. The monument was dedicated July 14. 


The old Coliseum in St. Louis at the corner of Washington Blvd. 
and Jefferson Ave. is being razed. Built in 1908 at a cost of $450,000, 
the building was once the entertainment center of the city. An 
article by John Keasler in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of July 16 
and an unsigned article in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of July 11 
tell of its history. 


A short sketch of the almost sixty-year newspaper career of 
Dudley Reid, co-publisher of the West Des Moines (lowa) Express 
appeared in the Express on August 6 in a signed article by the 
veteran newspaperman. He began his work as a correspondent 
from Alta Vista, Mo., and later published papers at Winston, Gilman 
City, Maryville, and Bethany, Mo., as well as in Osceola and West 
Des Moines, Ia. 
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HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Zion on the Mississippi. By Walter O. Forster. (St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1953. 606 pp. $4.) In 1838 and 
1839 a relatively large group of Lutherans from Saxony emigrated 
to St. Louis and Perry County, Missouri, determined to form a Zion 
in the new world for political and economic as well as religious 
reasons. Their leader was Martin Stephan, a Dresden clergyman, 
who, in his opposition to Rationalism and other liberalistic tenden- 
cies in the Saxon state church, had built up a following which he 
later developed into a system of personal veneration for himself. 
In this story of the group’s disillusionment with Stephan, their 
break with him, and their economic and religious struggles in their 
new home, the author has also shown the effects of immigration 
upon the religious life of the immigrant and upon the religious life 
of the U. S. Under the leadership of C. F. W. Walther, the expo- 
nent of a strict confessional Lutheranism, the Missouri Saxons 
achieved a solution of their problems and became the nucleus of the 
German Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and other 
states, commonly called the Missouri Synod, which now numbers 
one and a quarter million members. This definitive history, well 
documented and indexed, will undoubtedly be a “must” in any 
study of this synod. 


Norman J. Colman and Colman's Rural World. By George F. 
Lemmer. (Columbia, Mo.: The University of Missouri Studies, 
Vol. XXV, No. 3, 1953. 168 pp.) Norman J. Colman was one of 
the leading figures in American agriculture in the last thirty years of 
the nineteenth century. Commissioner, 1885-1889, and later secre- 
tary of the U. S. Department of Agriculture when it was given 
cabinet status in 1889, owner of the Valley Farmer, later Colman’s 
Rural World, for over half a century, and member of the Missouri 
State Board of Agriculture from 1867 till his death in 1911, Colman 
seemed to have as his life purpose the improvement of agriculture. 
The author, in this scholarly study of Colman’s life, states that the 
most enduring monument to his labors is the system of federally 
endowed experiment stations operating in conjunction with state 
agricultural colleges which were formed largely through his efforts. 
A good index and unusually full and interesting footnotes complete 
this fine study. 
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Artists and Illustrators of the Old West 1850-1900. By Robert 
Taft. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953. 400 pp. $8.50.) 
This book is history, but history such as you have never experienced 
it before for the author covers an exciting period in the West, and 
one that had national significance, in an entirely different manner 
than the customarily accepted form. Here is no dull recital of sta- 
tistics and dates but a lively and scholarly narrative of 248 pages 
sketching in the lives of 35 artists and illustrators who gave an 
authentic record of the West during the latter half of the 19th cen- 
tury. Invaluable information on the artists is presented in such a 
way as to be an authoritative story of the West and the whole is 
illustrated by 72 pages of their paintings and sketches. Never be- 
fore has history been presented in this manner and who is there to 
say that pages of statistics on “ghost towns” could ever carry the 
message that Frenzeny-Tavernier’s picture ‘“Busted’’ does, or 
volumes of telephone reports the meaning of Henry F. Farny’s 
“The Song of the Talking Wire.”’ 

There is also an invaluable 133-page section entitled ‘‘Sources 
and Notes” which is full of interpretative material correlating the 
period with earlier and later ones. A fine index tops off an original 
and extremely worthwhile volume. 


Landmarks on the Oregon Trail. By Paul C. Henderson. (New 
York: Peter Decker, 1953. 61 pp. $25.00.) A group of eight 
persons who shared an interest in the West and the Oregon Trail 
re-explored and mapped that trail in 1951. They followed the 
century-old immigrant route from Chimney Rock, Nebraska, to 
Pacific Springs, Wyoming, and produced this interesting account 
combining history and present-day description. Brilliant color 
photography illustrates such legendary sites as South Pass, Inde- 
pendence Rock, and the crossings of the Sweetwater. 


Pictorial History of American Sports. By John Durant and 
Otto Bettmann. (U.S. A.: A.S. Barnes and Co., 1952. 280 pp. 
$8.20.) This is a delightful book for reminiscing if one is old enough 
to remember, as is the reviewer, Red Grange’s ninety-five-yard run 
in 1924, the Dempsey-Tunney fight of 1926, and Babe Ruth’s 
sixty homers in 1927 all of which took place in ‘“The Golden Age”’ 
of sports, so designated by the authors. Most of the pictures in the 
first two chapters are credited simply to the Bettmann Archives 
which leaves something to be desired, but the volumeisa finesummary, 
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excitingly written, and beautifully illustrated of sports from Colo- 
nial times right up to young Bob Mathias in the 1952 Olympics. 


U. S. 40; Cross Section of the United States. By George R. 
Stewart. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1953. 311 pp. $5.) 
The author has selected U. S. 40 to describe because, of the eight 
transcontinental highways, it comes nearer to being a cross section 
of the U. S. than any other. In its 3091 miles of paved roadway, it 
crosses central U. S. deviating only seventy-five miles to the north 
and south. In precipitation it varies from five to sixty inches, in 
altitude from sea level to 11,315 feet, and in vegetation from IIli- 
nois’ green corn fields to Utah’s barren deserts. 

Chapter seven covers the 256-mile route across Missouri from 
St. Louis to Kansas City, following in places the old Boonslick 
Trail. It is described as ‘“‘pretty” or “pleasantly interesting’ but 
not outstanding. The author pays St. Louis a compliment when he 
states that St. Louis is the only one of the larger cities on the route 
which has handled adequately the pressing problem of the by- 
passing of towns and cities. 

Pictures illustrating the U. S. as it is today are used gener- 
ously and the fine endpapers are packed full of graphic information. 


Buckeye Titan. By William E. and Ophia D. Smith. (Cin- 
cinnati: Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, 1953. 338 
pp. $5.) John Hough James, versatile Ohio leader, was a typical 
example of the men who helped build this country. Lawyer, banker, 
railroad builder, legislator, and writer, to list a few of his activities, 
his faith in his country led him to take immense financial risks and 
push into new fields which sometimes led to near ruin. Luckily, he 
kept a diary from 1821 until his death in 1881, and this, combined 
with his and his family’s correspondence has been used as a basis 
for this scholarly but zestful biography which is really as much a 
history of Ohio and the nation as it is a personal narrative. 


Call Back Yesterday. By Leonard Sackett. (Fargo, N. D.: 
North Dakota Institute for Regional Studies, n. d. 16 pp.) This 
booklet, published as a consequence of many inquiries about how to 
write local history, is in itself an excellent example of how to write. 
The stated purpose of the author is to encourage more amateurs 
to undertake community histories and to that end he has given 
clear, concise instructions so well worded as to be interesting reading. 
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Recollections of the Members of the Clay County Bar 1890-1940. 
By Martin E. Lawson. (Liberty: Liberty Tribune Print, n. d., 
52 pp.) These short biographies of each of the lawyers who were 
practicing in Clay County on January 1, 1890, and of all others who 
were lawyers there during the period down to 1940 are written by a 
fellow lawyer who knew them well. The eighty-six-year-old author’s 
own biography, written by Alan F. Wherritt, is also included with 
a fine picture of him. 


OBITUARIES 


BoGcGs, JAMES Epwarp, Columbia: Born Sept. 20, 1878; died 
Aug. 24, 1953. Mayor of Columbia, 1917-19, an attorney, and 
prominent in political circles. A member of the Society. 


BoswELL, Mrs. IRENE: St. Louis: Born May 20, 1908; died 
July 4, 1953. A member of the Society. 


Bray, Cyrus D., Campbell: Born Jan. 29, 1874; died Mar. 17, 
1953. A lawyer and a former editor of the Campbell Citizen, he had 
served as the first president of the Dunklin County Historical 
Society. A member of the Society. 

Brown, BAXTER L., St. Louis: Born June 20, 1864; died Nov. 


9, 1952. A consulting engineer and president of the board of public 
service of St. Louis, 1933-41. A member of the Society. 


BuRROWES, Lon, St. Louis: Born Dec. 11, 1887; died Aug. 7, 
1953. A member of a family long prominent in newspaper circles, 
he began his newspaper career in 1905 and had been managing 
editor of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat since 1941. 


CLay, Horace B., Tulsa, Okla.: Born Dec. 28, 1882; died 
Apr. 5, 1953. General counsel of the Wilcox Oil Co. since 1922. 
A member of the Society. 


CULLEN, CHARLES Epwarp, St. Louis: Born Mar. 17, 1878; 
died Jan. 18, 1953. Law professor at Washington University for 
27 years until his retirement in 1946. A member of the Society. 


Darst, JoserpH M., St. Louis: Born 1888 (?); died June 8, 
1953. A real estate operator and mayor of St. Louis, 1949-53. 
A member of the Society. 


DicGs, Watson, Arrow Rock: Born Jan. 23, 1871; died Mar. 


8, 1953. Formerly associated with the Kansas City Bridge Co. 
A member of the Society. 
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FERGUSON, OLIVER J., Fredericktown: Born July 2, 1889; 
died July 25, 1953. Retired editor and co-publisher of the Freder- 
icktown Democrat News and president of the Missouri Press Associa- 
tion in 1944. A life editorial member of the Society. 


Fincu, JAMEs A., Cape Girardeau: Born 1883 (?); died July 
24, 1953. A former circuit judge and state oil inspector. 


FisHER, G. B., Osgood: Born 1890; died May 25, 1953. A 
representative in the state legislature from Sullivan County. 


GoopHUE, ELBRIDGE A., Rolla: Born Jan. 1, 1897; died June 
9, 1953. A member of the School of Mines mathematics staff since 
1925. A member of the Society. 


HARRISON, Mrs. JAMES Winter Park, Fla.: Born Oct. 25, 
1875; died Jan. 31, 1953. A member of the Society. 


HAWLEY, FREDERICK W., Parkville: Born July 16, 1866; died 
July 29, 1953. President of Park College, 1915-37. 


JouNson, GEORGE EVERETT, Kearney: Born Apr. 23, 1882; 
died July 28, 1953. A retired hardware and harness dealer. A mem- 
ber of the Society. 


Jones, CALEB CLayton, Pilot Grove: Born Oct. 28, 1872; 
died May 4, 1953. A live stock dealer and auctioneer, he was a 
member of the state house of representatives, 1931-35. 


McKinney, Curtis S., Excelsior Springs: Born Oct. 14, 1890; 
died May 21, 1953. A dentist. A member of the Society. 


McKnicut, Mrs. ANNA, Albany: Born Aug. 3, 1881; died 
Aug. 10, 1953. A former teacher and the first state chairman of the 
Woman's Democratic committee, 1919. 


Morse, THEODORE W., Mound City, Kan.: Born July 17, 
1871; died Apr. 20, 1953. A member of the Society. 


Petts, Rospert B., Warsaw: Born Nov. 5, 1876; died May 12, 
1953. An abstract and insurance man, he was a member of Mis- 
souri’s Constitutional Convention of 1943-44. 


POHLMAN, GEORGE, Macon: Born Jan. 31, 1887; died July 21, 
1953. Assistant postmaster at Macon since 1917. A member of 
the Society. 
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SeEvIER, Ray, Milan: Born Dec. 1, 1886; died May 31, 1953. 
Probate judge of Sullivan County, 1944-53 and first vice-president 
of the First National Bank. 


SOMERVILLE, JAMES H., Mercer: Born Mar. 28, 1864; died 
July 21, 1953. A state representative, 1913-17,'and postmaster at 
Mercer, 1917-33. 


SPENCER, RICHARD PERRY, Fayette: Born Jan. 11, 1873; died 
May 7, 1953. A lawyer, counsel for the Public Service Commission, 
1917-21, a member of the Tax Commission, 1921-25, and a past 
president of the Boonslick Historical Society. A member of the 
Society. 

StaRK, CLAY HAMILTON, Louisiana: Born Oct. 2, 1894; died 


May 22, 1953. President of the Stark Brothers Nurseries and 
Orchards for 17 years. A member of the Society. 


WEBBE, ANTHONY M., St. Louis: Born Jan. 10, 1901; died 
July 15, 1953. An automobile dealer, state representative, 1934-36, 
and state senator, 1940 until the time of his death. 


WHEELAN, JOHN B., Hannibal: Born Feb. 3, 1885; died May 2, 
1953. Associated with the sales department of the Wiley Motor 
Co. A member of the Society. 


WILLIAMS, JOHN F., Pasadena, Calif.: Born Jan. 7, 1887; died 
May 29, 1953. A former Missouri newspaperman and chief of the 
National Guard Bureau at Washington, D. C., in World War II. 


WILson, ROBERT PATTERSON CLARK, Platte City: Born June 
1, 1876; died July 12, 1953. Medical director of the State School for 
the Mentally Defective and Epileptic at Marshall, 1914-41 and 1949 
until his death. 


Wotrr, Mrs. Oscar H. J., Maplewood: Born June 25, 1885; 
died Feb. 15, 1953. A member of the Society. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


A MEMBER OF THE BOOSTER’S CLUB? 
From The (California) Moniteau Journal, January 13, 1870. 


Jefferson City.—Well: we've been to Jefferson City—seen the Legislature— 
examined the State House &c. Of the first we would remark, it is composed 
principally of boarding-houses, whiske y-shops, and has a Penitentiary, and should 
have the Lunatic Asylums. Of the second we would observe, that its members 
look just like anybody else who is getting five dollars per day for sitting in the 
State House, voting on bills that they don’t know anything about, nor don’t want 
to know. Of the third we would say, that it is a disgrace to the State, and even a 
disgrace to Jefferson City. .. . 


IT’S ALSO A: FOOTBALL TEAM 


From “Origin of the Jayhawk” by Dr. R. W. Blackmar, reprinted on a 1953 
menu of the Jayhawk Hotel, Topeka, Kansas. 


The ‘‘Jayhawk” isa myth. It is neither beast, fish nor fowl. The myth had 
its rise in the characters of two birds that frequent the Missouri Valley, namely, 
the blue jay, a noisy, quarrelsome robber, and the sparrow hawk, a genteel killer 
of birds, rats, mice, and rabbits. Just when, where, and by whom the names of 
the two birds were joined in “Jayhawk” and applied to human beings, no one 
knows. However, it is known that the term ‘‘Jayhawk”’ originated in the home 
territory of these birds somewhere between Texas and Nebraska. It is known 
that it was applied to an overland company of goldseekers on their way through 
Nebraska to California. It was applied to Jennison’s band of free-booters, to 
Montgomery’s rangers, to Missouri guerrilla bands of border ruffians, and finally 
in a general way to the free-soilers of Kansas. Today, the term “Jayhawker” is 
synonymous with the name “Kansas.” 


WE COULD WRITE THE BOOK BUT WHAT ABOUT THE ANSWERS? 
From the Kansas City Star, January 8, 1933. 


Schoolbooks were scarce in the Ozarks in 1845. William A. Hughes, a pioneer 
teacher in Shannon County, needed an arithmetic to use in his subscription school. 
He went to work and made one entirely by hand. His great-grandson, Freeman 
Hughes, also a Shannon County teacher, now owns the book and prizes it as a 
priceless heirloom. 

The Hughes arithmetic is 7% x 12 inches in size and made from a good 
quality of paper that has stood the wear and tear of eighty-seven years. It is 
bound in stout homespun cloth still intact. The rules, examples and problems 
are all pen written and drawn with uniform inch-high letters at the beginning 
of each page to indicate the type of work thereon. The book begins with simple 
addition and climbs the mathematical stairs in regular order. It enters the 
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mysterious realm of square and cube root, and from there jumps into the com- 
plexities of geometry and trigonometry. The drawings illustrating the problems 
are done in ink in an artistic manner. The book contains more tharf 200 pages 
and is complete in every detail. 


WHEN M. U. HAD HACKS INSTEAD OF TRAILERS 
From the Columbia Dollar Missouri Journal, January 4, 1855. 


University of Missouri—The liberal patronage extended to this institution 
during the last four years furnishes the best evidence of its growing popularity. It 
would be difficult to conceive a better proof of the strong hold which it has taken 
upon the confidence and affections of an enlightened public than the fact that 
one hundred and fifty students were admitted during the session that has just closed, 
notwithstanding an alarming report, circulated with great activity during the 
early part of last September, that Small-pox was raging in Columbia and its 
vicinity 

Tuition for the College Year, $20 
Contingent Fee.............. $1 


Columbia, Boone County, Missouri, the seat of the University, is a beautiful 
and healthy village, about 27 miles north of Jefferson City and about nine miles 
north of Providence, its landing on the Missouri River. 

At the landing, hacks are always in readiness to convey passengers to Colum- 
bia. Good board can be obtained in the town and neighborhood, together with 
lodging, washing, fuel and lights, for $2.50 per week 

Students will find it greatly to their interest to commence regularly with 
their classes at the beginning of the session 


THAT AWFUL HAILSTORM OF 1847 


From the Liberty Tribune of September 6, 1951. Extracts from an article by 
Robert Steele Withers. 


About the year 1847, my father and several of his brothers were coming home 
from school one day when an awful hail storm came up. My father being the 
oldest child of the group made them run to where a big primeval tree had broken 
off about 12 feet above the ground and had fallen from the stump 

My father being old enough to know that the stones were big unnah to maim 
—or kill—the little fellows, was also old enough to feel responsible for the little 
ones, and as first one and then another ran out and had to be dragged back, it 
worried him so that he began to cry. Now the little ones first began to feel that 
anything that would make him cry was actually getting serious, so they in turn 
got scared and in turn began to cry, so they all lined up again in perfect formation 
in line with the fallen tree and stood and cried and howled the whole storm out. 

The hail stones must have been between three and four inches in 
diameter. Crops and trees were ruined and much livestock was killed. Many 
people gathered large quantities and wrapped them in blankets and kept the ice 
for days and for once had—a then unheard of thing—ice water in the summer 
time 


In 1898 there was a severe hail storm in Kansas City, probably the nearest 
thing to this ‘pioneer day” storm we ever had in this area. 
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A SIGNIFICANT STEP TOWARD INTER-RACIAL PEACE 
From the Granby News Herald, January 22, 1953. 


Over a period of years citizens of this community and of this district as well 
as Americans from every part of our country have been working toward the 
development of the George Washington Carver National Monument near Dia- 
mond. Now at the end of the first decade since the death of the great Negro 
scientist at Tuskegee is a good time to summarize for us all the importance of this 
birthplace memorial to the most famous man Southwest Missouri has produced. 
This national monument will be the first to an American of African descent, the 
first to any American for services to agriculture, and apparently the first in world 
history to inter-race peace. 

If this memorial is developed as planned . . . there will be an annual 
rededication on international networks with representatives of all the nations 
always speaking on the keynote of inter-race peace and progress. 

Now we are very fortunate . . . to have this opportunity to help develop 
one of the major defenses of our country in the war for the support of public 
opinion. We can do this by letting our representatives in Congress, and the 
Secretary of the Interior know that we as individuals and as groups want to see 
this memorial develop immediately. Ten years have now been spent in doing 
little more than acquiring the site. It is time that at leasta replica of the birth- 
place cabin as a symbol of American opportunity be erected and officially dedi- 
cated on Carver's birthday, July 12, 1953. 


THAT'S THE SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS 
From the Kansas City Times of April 15, 1953. 


Charles A. Lindbergh says he wasn’t even considered ‘in the running” in the 
race to make the first solo Trans-Atlantic flight. 

In late 1926 . . . he was a lone airmail aviator, flying the Chicago-to-St. 
Louis run, and still hunting for financial support for the flight—and for a plane, 

. He got a few days off from his airmail flying to go to Paterson, N. J. 
to dicker with the Wright Aeronautical ace gts about getting a single-engined 
plane designed by Guiseppe Bellanca. 

Back in St. Louis, Lindbergh considered his chances—he had pledges of only 
$3,000, and he would need at least $10,000 . . . He visited Harry Knight, a St. 
Louis broker, who called in Harold Bixby, of State National bank. They agreed 
to back him, but they too suggested a 3-motored plane, [but] they agreed the plane 
was his choice. And the three decided on a name: ‘The Spirit of St. Louis.” .. . 

Things looked bad. Several fliers reportedly had advanced plans for the 
Atlantic flight—Lieut. Comdr. Davis, in a stripped-down army 3-engined bomber ; 
Comdr. Byrd in a 3-motored Fokker with estimated backing of $100,000; and 
Capt. Rene Fonck in France. There was a $25,000 prize offered. 

Lindbergh, discouraged, suggested he had better turn to the Pacific Ocean. 

“Let’s stick to the Paris flight, Slim,” said Harry Knight. ‘We'll put the 
money back in the bank, and it will be ready when you need it. We're not 
whipped yet.” 
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IT WAS THAT GOOD OLD MISSOURI STOCK, I GUESS 


From the Kansas City Times, August 17, 1951. Extracts from ‘“‘Missouri Notes” 
by Chester A. Bradley. 


William Randolph Hearst, the noted publisher who died this week, was the 
only child of a Missouri couple who won fame and fortune before he built his great 
newspaper empire. His father, George Hearst, was born near Sullivan in Franklin 
County on September 3, 1820, and died on February 28, 1891. His mother, 
Phoebe Apperson Hearst, was born December 3, 1842, on a farm near the Meramec 
river in Franklin County, and died on April 13, 1919. 

The elder Hearst was about 30 years old when he, like many other Mis- 
sourians, joined the westward move in the gold rush era and became one of the 
leaders in the building of the West. As a prospector and mine operator, George 
Hearst was a real western pioneer, and Mrs. Hearst shared his experiences in the 
rugged days of finding and developing mines. He became a wealthy man and a 
U. S. senator from California. Among his properties was the San Francisco 
Examiner which he turned over to his son before his death. 

Mrs. Hearst was a school teacher in Crawford County in her youth and at 
one time was a resident of St. Louis. Her parents were well-to-do farmers. She 
married Hearst on his return from his first trip as a prospector in the West. The 
young couple developed various properties in the West before moving to Cali- 
fornia where their son was born. Mrs. Hearst was noted for her philanthropy, 
usually devoted to schools and other projects of benefit to children and educational 
enterprises. She was one of the founders of the Parent-Teacher association. 

William Randolph Hearst inherited some 25 million dollars from his parents 
and increased that fortune many times. At the peak of his career his wealth was 
estimated to be 200 million dollars, but it was said at the time that it was doubtful 
if even Hearst knew the full value of his many enterprises. 


COL. MILES VERNON “‘FIT WITH GINERAL JACKSON” 


From material sent by E. L. Vernon, Lebanon, Mo., describing his grandfather. 


Col. Miles Vernon, for whom Vernon County, Missouri was named, was born 
in Charlotte County, Va., March 26, 1786 . . . He was a soldier in the War of 
1812... When, in 1838, the removal of the Cherokee Indians was decided 
upon, he raised a company and escorted 1,000 of them from Georgia to their 
present reservation in the Indian Territory. The following year he removed to 
Missouri and settled in what is now Laclede County, then a portion of Pulaski. 

Col. Vernon had a natural taste and adaption for politics. He was an ardent 
Democrat and soon became a prominent politician in his locality. Beginning in 
1850, he was three times elected to the State Senate from his district. He was 
quite illiterate, but possessed of strong natural sense ... His speeches were 
forcible and effective, although lacking in polish and finish. It is said that he 
was especially proud of his war record and could not make a ten minutes’ speech 
without reminding his audience that he had “fit with Gineral Jackson at Or- 
leans.” : 

When the war came on, Col. Vernon sided with the South. He presided 
over the Senate branch of the “Claib Jackson Legislature,’’ which adopted the 
Neosho ordinance of secession. Afterwards he accompanied Gen. Price’s army 
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into the Confederacy and remained in the South during the war. He died at 
Rolla, Mo., in 1866. 

Col. Vernon was six feet in height and weighed 200 pounds. His hair was 
dark, his eyes keen blue, and his complexion fair . . . In 1804 he was married 
to Ann Atchley, by whom he had a family of eight sons and two daughters. . . . 

The old soldier did not hesitate to say that he would feel highly complimented 
if a county should be named for him, and a few of his brother senators, indifferent 
in other respects, were induced to vote ‘‘aye”’ by this consideration. The act was 
passed practically without opposition, and was approved by Gov. Price February 
27, 1855. 


THE HILL WAS WITHOUT DESIGN BUT LANGHAM WASN’T 


From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, April 13, 1953. Extracts from an article by 
Will Davis. 


Tebbetts, Mo.—Two and a half miles southwest of this small Callaway 
County town there rises Cote sans Dessein, French for ‘Hill without Design” . . . 
More than a mile long, the hill is tree-studded and its body is a huge, 100-foot 
height appearing abruptly where for miles not even a hillock or mound can be 
seen... The village of Cote sans Dessein probably began its futile life about 
1808... 

The hill was already an important place in the lives of native Osage Indians 
living nearby. Burial mounds dating back to years preceding the settlement’s 
establishment dotted the hill when the white men arrived . . . 

The settlement’s history really began when Jean Baptiste Roi (or Roy . . .) 
received a grant of 4,000 arpens in a Spanish land grant while he lived in St. 
Charles. Roy and his settlers . . . saw the hill. At the eastern end of it, they 
built their fort and named it after the topographical oddity. 

On the morning of April 4, 1815, Cote sans Dessein’s 200 residents had no 
idea what was in store for them . .. A band of Sac and Fox Indians made a 
bold attack both on the main fort, known as Thibault’s, and a smaller one built 
by founder Roy. 

The tide of battle turned in favor of the defenders when the Indians fired a 
small shack in which gunpowder had been stored. The resulting explosion 
frightened the redskins so badly some jumped in the nearby Missouri. . . 

If original settlers could find no reason for a hill suddenly towering more than 
100 feet above flat land around it, there were others who saw advantages there 
when Missouri became a state in 1821. 

An act of Congress gave the new member of the Union four tracts of public 
land for the site of its permanent seat of government. Missouri’s General Assem- 
bly . . . appointed a five-man committee to select a location and report back 
to the state body . . . The site must be on the Missouri River within 40 miles 
of the mouth of the Osage River. The committee must meet in Cote sans Dessein 
in May, 1821, to organize and begin its work . .. It was confidently expected 
by the new state’s lawmakers that Cote sans Dessein would be the choice . . . 

The committee . . . strongly recommended Cote sans Dessein in its report 
.. . [Angus Lewis] Langham . . . was the lobbyist, apparently, for owners of 
tracts of land near the hill. . . . The commissioners’ second report . . . was 
rumored to be even more favorable to Cote sans Dessein than the first . . . 
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The Senate . . . decided an offer by Langham to donate half of 892 acres at Cote 
sans Dessein for a capital site should be accepted ... The House, however, 
was not convinced . . . 

After a long and tiresome study, it became apparent to investigators that 
three or four persons claimed title (under Spanish land grants) to the property 
so generously offered by Langham ... Finally Lobbyist Langham . . . over- 
played his hand. 

He gained control of 200 arpens of land on the site where Missouri's capitol 
building stands today . . . he was trying a “squeeze play’’—If he owned the 
only land besides Cote sans Dessein available for the project and would not sell, 
then the much larger acreage near the hill would have to be picked ... But 
. . « legislative spines stiffened and aroused members called his bluff by choosing 
the present site of Jefferson City for the state capital. 

After years of court battles . . . Langham’s claims were declared to be 
invalid because the land where Jefferson City is now located had been illegally 
obtained through devious methods of claiming and buying tracts under Spanish 
grants and homestead rights. 


MORE LINCOLNIANA 


From the Topeka (Kansas) Daily Capital, February 8, 1953. Extracts from an 

article by Hugh P. Williamson. 

Buried deep in the archives of the State Department of Missouri, and seem- 
ingly forgotten since 1838, is a document of singular historical interest. 

It is a result of the misadventures of one J. Massie, a resident of Sangamon 
County, IIl., who early in the year 1836, arrived in St. Louis, Mo., on a steamboat, 


from which, on disembarking, he took some “articles of very trivial value.” . . . 
He was brought into the Circuit Court of St. Louis and “was tried. . . 
within a very few days of his arrest . . . without means to employ counsel . . .”’ 


He was found guilty and was sentenced to a term of six years in the Missouri 
State Penitentiary. 

But J. Massie . . . was not without friends. In August, 1837, 55 citizens 
of Sangamon County signed and forwarded to the governor of Missouri, a petition 
requesting that the prisoner be pardoned. The seventh name which appears in this 
list of signers is A. Lincoln, followed by that of J. R. Herndon, a brother of W. D. 
Herndon, who was Lincoln’s law partner, and whose signature also appears. 

The petition reads: ... ‘Weare unwilling from the circumstances of the 
transaction to attach deliberate guilt to his conduct. The articles were, as we are 
informed, alleged to have been taken from a steamboat on which he was em- 
ployed. He was no doubt intoxicated. The hands who were witnesses and himself 
had quarreled, and he was taken into custody, asleep and in liquor, within a few 
steps of the boat. The property was within his trunk by his side . . . 

“We incline to believe, from his friends, his early associations, the manner 
in which he has been brought up, his previous fair character, and from the facts 
to which we have alluded, that he has been more imprudent than guilty, and more 
unfortunate than criminal . . .” 

The matter of paramount interest is whether the document was the product 
of Lincoln’s mind and pen . . . Who else among the signers would have been 
capable of producing a work of such literary fineness and beauty? Furthermore, 
every phrase of the Massie petition is in the style and manner, and seems to fore- 
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shadow Lincoln's literary masterpieces . . . It would also appear probable that 
Lincoln took the initiative in the matter of this pardon. It would have been wholly 
consistent with his later life of humanitarianism ... Also ... the record of the 


Massie case . . . was studied before the petition was drawn. This would in all 
likelihood, have been-done by a lawyer . . . 
This petition . . . was effective and written upon the back of it are the 


following lines: 
“Let a writ issue granting a full pardon to the within-named Massie. 
L. W. Boggs, March 8, 1838.” 


A MORMON PROPHECY FULFILLED IN MISSOURI 
From The Kansas City Times, March 7, 1949. 


Mirabile, Mo., March 6—It will soon be the 110th anniversary of a secret 
pilgrimage to this community by a group of exiled Mormon leaders who made 
the visit in substantiation of a divine revelation supposedly received by the 
Mormon prophet Joseph Smith on July 8, 1838. This revelation said that on 
April 26, 1839, the twelve Apostles of the Latter Day Saints church would take 
leave of their brethren at the Mormon capital of the Far West, which at that time 
would correspond to the Temple site in present Mirabile township, “and from 
thence to depart over the great waters to preach the gospel in foreign lands.” 
But many things had happened after the promulgation of this revelation. The 
so-called ‘‘Mormon War” . . . resulted in the defeat of the Mormons and their 
expulsion . . . from the state. 

Non-Mormons who had heard of the prophecy calling the meeting at the 
Far West temple site on April 26 . . . didn’t believe any Mormon would be 
brave enough to return to Caldwell County .. . 

Yet the prophecy was brought to pass on the day and on the spot designated 
in the revelation. 4 

Five of the church apostles, accompanied by other high church officials, 
arrived here secretly. ‘They had traveled in small groups to avoid arousing 
suspicion .. . 

They gathered in the dim dawn at the corner-stone spot. The apostles ap- 
pointed two more apostles to make a quorum of seven and went to work on church 
business . . . The group ordained several new officials, excommunicated a long 
list of backsliders, sang some church songs and placed in position a second corner 
stone for the temple which they had hoped would be completed on the site. 

However they decided that in view of the difficult times, it would be wiser 
to stop further work on the temple ‘until the Lord should show the way for its 
completion.”” Then the seven apostles told their brethren good-by, and in accord- 
ance with the prophecy, departed by devious ways eastward to carry out their 
appointed missions overseas... They went away rejoicing that Joseph 
Smith's revelation had been fulfilled. 


THE SNYDER COLLECTION 


From the Kansas City Star, September 18, 1950. Excerpts from an article by 
Helen Jo Crissman. 


The Robert M. Snyder collection of Americana, one of the outstanding 
sources of information about early life in the Mid-West and especially in Missouri, 
is being moved to larger quarters in the University of Kansas City library. 
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. . . The late Robert M. Snyder . . . collected more than 15,000 books, 
manuscripts, early journals, and first-hand accounts of every kind. Upon his 
death in 1937, his collection was purchased by William Volker for the university . . . 

Snyder came to Kansas City in 1881. In 1916 he disposed of his business 
interests in Kansas Natural Gas Company and devoted his entire time to develop- 
ing his collection .. . 

At the university, the library is arranged in the three main divisions that 
Snyder selected: Background materials of topography and geography of this 
region, source materials in the conquest and settlement of the Mid-West, and 
Missouriana, the most complete of the divisions. 

For the last section Snyder set a goal to secure all the travel journals, poetry, 
and fiction written by Missourians down to 1900. He assembled 150 novels in- 
cluding the first Missouri novel, Die Rose von Disentis published in St. Louis . . . 
Other prized items are speeches of Senator Benton, a copy of the acts of the first 
Missouri General Assembly (1821) and four copies of Spalding’s Annals of the 
City of Kansas, as well as 120 books on the Missouri Ozarks, county histories, 
writings on the Mormons, and extensive documentation of the pioneer trails 
leading from Missouri into the West . . . 

Along with first editions of such famous accounts as Captain Hall’s (1827) 
and Dicken’s American Notes (1843) is a paper-backed oddity, Pedal and Path— 
Across the Continent Awheel and Afoot, by George B. Thayer .. . 

Here is Vol. I of the Kansas Kikkabe (1882), which lays claim to being the 
first yearbook of the University of Kansas . 

It is no wonder that collectors and institutions vied for the library . . . 
In the month following Mr. Snyder’s death, Dr. Decker [then chairman of the 
English department at the university] made five trips to the Ozarks, where a large 
part of the collection was without adequate protection from possible thieves at 
Hahatonka Castle [Snyder's Ozark estate]. Dr. Decker secured a truck and saw 
the books safely deposited at the university. Not long after, the castle burned 

Additions to the Snyder collection are made yearly .. . 


MISSOURI LITERATURE IN MARBLE 


From the Kansas City Times, April 14, 1953. Extracts from an article by Mar- 
garet Whittemore. 


. . » Heroes of juvenile literature have stepped from the printed page to 
pose as models for talented sculptors . . . 

In Denver’s Washington Park is a fountain bringing back the spell of Eugene 
Field’s Dutch lullaby, ‘‘Wynken, Blynken, and Nod.”’ Against a harbor of shrub- 
bery in a water-lily pool, the three little fishermen sail off in their wooden shoe. 
The group was carved from pink Tennessee marble by Mrs. Mabel L. Torrey of 
Chicago and given to Denver in 1919 by Mr. and Mrs. Frank Woodward at a 
cost of $10,000. This memorial . . . is not far from the little house in which 
the poet lived while working on a Denver newspaper. The house has been moved 
to the park and made into a children’s library. 

Eugene Field was also identified with St. Joseph, Mo., as reporter on the 
Gazette, and as the husband of a St. Joseph girl. For a tribute to him, a cast 
stone figure of Little Boy Blue, blue-white in tone, and a little larger than life 
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size, has been placed in the lobby of the St. Joseph public library. It was made for 
the Woman’s Press club by Mrs. Olga Chassaing of Chicago . . . 

Two blocks from Mark Twain’s old home in Hannibal, Mo., stands Frederick 
C. Hibbard’s realistic statue of Huckleberry Finn and Tom Sawyer, portraying 
the last meeting of the boys. Tom, with pack on his back, is starting off to make 
his fortune, while easy-going Huck urges his friend to stay home. 

Mr. Hibbard himself was born at Canton, Mo., and lived on a farm near the 
Mississippi ... In 1913 his statue of Mark Twain in Hannibal's Riverview 
Park was erected. Several years later, George A. Mahan, who had presented the 
city with many of the Clemens landmarks, asked Mr. Hibbard to design another 
monument, featuring Tom and Huck. When working on the statue, the sculptor 
used as a model for both boys his youngest son . . . The location of the monu- 
ment at the foot of Cardiff hill is believed to be the very spot where Tom lay on 
his stomach in the warm sand mumbling, “‘Doodle-bug, doodle-bug, tell me-what 
I want to do.” ... Another outstanding memorial to the onetime riverboat 
pilot was designed by the sculptor, Walter Russell, in 1934 . . . This apotheosis 
of Mark Twain represents the author surrounded by twenty-seven characters 
from his books. . . . 

Original plans for enlarging the artist’s design have never been carried out, 
but a reproduction of the planned monumental shrine is on display in the Hannibal 
museum ... Another replica of the shrine has been placed in Hartford, Conn., 
where the author spent the latter part of his life . . . 


THE ‘“‘TRAILER’’ OF FORTY YEARS AGO 


From the Kansas City Times, July 7, 1953. From ‘‘Forty Years Ago in Kansas 
City.” 


A party of eight persons is all prepared for a walking trip from Kansas City 
to San Francisco. It includes Dr. and Mrs. W. H. Iliff, Mr. and Mrs. M. A. Paul, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. A. Kuhn, Ruth L. Kuhn, 5 years old, and Pauline Iliff, 13. A 
horse and wagon will carry their tents and utensils. 


A PRESIDENT OF THE P. T. A. IN THE MAKING 
From the Columbia Daily Tribune, July 27, 1953. 


Gov. Phil M. Donnelly promptly answered a letter by a 10-year-old Spring- 
field school girl who urged him to “think over” his veto of a $9,250,000 school fund 
appropriation. 

Fourth grade student Rose Marie Cole wrote: ‘We are sorry you can not 
see fit to let us have the money for the schools of Springfield to build more rooms. 
Please think it over and let me know when you decide.” 

The governor replied: ‘This amount, as you know, was in addition to an 
appropriation approved by me which sets an additional $82,380,492—or one- 
third of all the state’s revenue—for the public schools. Sincerely, Phil M. Don- 
nelly.”’ 


MISSOURI HISTORICAL DATA IN MAGAZINES 


Arizona Highways, August: ‘Charles M. Russell, Friend of the Indian,” by 
Homer E. Britzman. 
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Bulletin, Missouri Historical Society, July: ‘‘The Mission Free School,” by 
Elizabeth Chapin Carson; “ ‘Silver Dick’ Bland,’”’ by Ovid Bell; “Jim 
Bridger’s Son,’’ by Mrs. Clyde Porter; ‘‘The Summer Beer Gardens of St. 
Louis.” 

The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Spring: ‘‘The March of the First Dragoons from 
Jefferson Barracks,’’ by Hamilton Gardner. 

Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine, June: ‘Missouri—the Show Me 
State,” by Mrs. Fred Gwinner; “Gallatin (Gallatin, Mo.)’’ [Chapter]; 
“‘Mexico- Missouri (Mexico, Mo.)” [Chapter]; “St. Joseph (St. Joseph, Mo.)”’ 
[Chapter]; ‘Elizabeth Harrison (Bethany, Mo.)’’ [Chapter]. 

Filson Club History Quarterly, April: ‘‘Daniel Boone and the Pattern of the 
Western Hero,”” by Marshall W. Fishwick. 

Life, May 25; ‘‘Battleground for a Religious War: Lutherans in Missouri.” 

Michigan History, March: ‘The Doctor William Beaumont Memorial on 
Mackinac Island,”’ by Alfred H. Whittaker, M. D. 

Montana Magazine of History, Spring: ‘Mark Twain in Montana, 1895,” by 
Rufus A. Coleman; ibid., Summer: ‘Mark Twain’s Jumping Frog: Another 
Version,” by Rufus A. Coleman. 

National Genealogical Society Quarterly, June: ‘‘Belated Census of Cape Girar- 
deau Co., Mo.,’” by Wm. J. Gammon. 

Time, June 22: ‘Fitz of the P. D.” [Daniel R. Fitzpatrick]. 

The Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, March: ‘John B. C. Lucas, 
Physiocrat of the Frontier,”’ by Hugh G. Cleland. 

Woman's Day, June: ‘The Biggest Real-Estate Deal in History,” by K. S. 
Brown. 
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ONE PERSON’S MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 


A fine example of what one 
person can do toward building 
up the membership of the 
State Historical Society of 
Missouri is offered by Mrs. 
Lerton V. Dawson of Excel- 
sior Springs. 





Mrs. Dawson, the wife of 


Mrs. Lerton V. 
Dawson Dr. L. V. Dawson of that 


city, felt that both the State 
Historical of Missouri and the Clay County, Mis- 


souri, Historical Society were deserving of support 
and that membership in them would enrich and 
broaden the outlook of anyone who joined them. 


She set herself about securing new members for 
both organizations. During the time from January 
1, 1952, to the present she has enlisted 137 new 
members for the state society, 37 of them in one 
2-day period, and 75 new members for the local 
society. She has thus taken the lead in securing 
new annual members for the Society. 


This fine increase in memberships has had a two- 
fold result: knowledge of and interest in the history 
of Missouri has been stimulated and both the State 
Historical Society of Missouri and the Clay County, 
Missouri, Historical Society have been improved 
by the addition of new blood with new ideas. 
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